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Four shacks that once housed skiers in the Rainier National Park were joined together to make this house in 
Tacoma, Washington. Each cabin became a 12-by-16-foot room. Kitchen with latticed porch is at left; next, 


the living room with porch; then bedroom; and guest room. For details on how it was done, see pages 16, 17 





Game from the hills... 


a land of plenty in the ’s0s. In the vine- 
yards the Colonists tended their vines... from 
the surrounding hills and nearby lakes they 
brought game and fowl...and with them, they 


A STI, in Sonoma County of California, was 


enjoyed their own superb wines. 

These wines already were commanding the 
attention of connoisseurs...and soon would 
be winning world acclaim at international 
expositions. 


Today, you can enjoy wines made in this great 


baa" Swiss Corny 
Wines with a past — Jor your pleasure today 


GENERAL OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 


tradition by the unique and colorful Italian 
Swiss Colony of Asti...and, with them, add 
good cheer and good living to your table. 
With tonight’s dinner, for instance... what 
more delightful than one of the Colony’s fa- 
mous table wines... Tipo Red or Tipo White? 
You will be quick to appreciate its lightness, 
exquisite flavor and rare bouquet. 

You will be delighted, too, with the Colony’s 
fine dessert wines... such as Private Stock 
California Sherry or Muscatel. Try them all. 


Copyright 1945. Italian Swiss Colony 










Treo Warre: Exceptionally 
delicieus with fowl or fish. 
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PEOPLE, AN AIRLINE AND ~ 





bhe Age of Hight 





An airline is composed of many parts... 
planes and hangars. . . terminals and ticket 
offices ... commissary kitchens... machine 
shops. And it is made up of people—the 


organization of people that run the airline. 


The men and women who work for United, 
like you, are looking ahead with confidence. 
They are all part of a progressive organiza- 
tion—United Air Lines—preparing now to 
serve 53 cities from coast to coast with finer, 
faster, more economical airline transporta- 


tion in the unfolding Age of Flight. 


You will go more places faster in the great 
new 4-engine Mainliners, already on order. 
These magnificent “half-million-dollar” 
planes will have spacious accommodations 
for 52 daytime passengers... provide new 
comfort and convenience aloft ... cruise at 
speeds up to 300 miles an hour. And with 
United’s new low fares, already in effect, 
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now it costs less to travel by air than by first 
class surface transportation. 


United, the nation’s first coast-to-coast air- 
line, will bring to the strategic Main Line 
Airway the finest kind of Mainliner service 
in this Age of Flight. 





UNITED 
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Ever - blooming 
gardens, palms and 
orange groves, broad 
sandy beaches, two 
great land-locked 
bays, mountain ranges 
and desert, old mis- 
sions and new high- 
ways, historic spots 
and even a nearby 
foreign land make 
SAN DIEGO, where 
California began and 
Mexico begins, the 
place you'll want to 
see when you're ready 
at long last to take 
that well earned va. 
cation. @ Plan ahead, 
send for free booklet 
NOW. Write to San 
Diego-California Club, 
Suite L-328, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, 
San Diego 1, Calif. 
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Is it on your future 
travel list? 


Com. so the story goes, when asked by 
the King of Spain to describe Guatemala, 
dramatically picked up a piece of parch- 
ment, crumpled it, and dropped the deeply 
wrinkled sheet on the table before the king. 
You may remember this story as you drive 
through Guatemala’s Mayan Highlands. 
You do see a crumpled land. But you know 
that not even the most beautifully illumi- 
nated parchment in the world could de- 
scribe it. 

Those were almost the words used by M. W. 
Carter, importer of Guatemala textiles, 
table sets, rope-soled shoes, etc. and com- 
muter between San Francisco and the 
Latin American countries, as he described 
to us the high place Guatemala is sure to 
occupy in postwar travel. 

We listened thoughtfully to Mr. Carter. 
He was far more convincing than any travel 
folder and just as extravagant in descrip- 
tive phrasing. 

With the idea of tempering Mr. Carter’s 
enthusiasm, we decided to consult several 
other recent visitors to Guatemala. 
Deliberately, we chose men and women of 
conflicting viewpoints and differing travel 
habits. We hoped in this way to gather 
together a report in which Guatemala could 
be judged from every travel aspect. 

The different attitudes exemplified in the 
group emphasized a fact about foreign 
travel that is generally overlooked. The 
care taken in preparing for a trip by a thor- 
ough study of customs, language, and his- 
tory of the country to be visited pays in 
dollars as well as in pleasure. Only when 
you are reasonably familiar with a country 


do you dare explore the lesser known (but 
often most interesting) regions off the 
beaten track. In the same way, a leisurely 
made trip is less expensive than a short 
one. You have time to inquire, to look 
around for bargains in everything. 

Keep that part in mind when you read of 
the differences in hotel accommodations, 
costs of rented cars, etc. 


CLIMATE 
All the people consulted agreed that scenery 
and climate alone more than justify the 
trip. All the unpleasant features of the 
tropics are removed by Guatemala’s heights 
above the sea. Guatemala City, at 5,000 
feet, is cool the moment the sun goes down. 
In November, December, and January the 
nights are cold enough to make you wish 
the hotels and houses had central heating 
plants. 
There’s enough warm sunlight to keep lux- 
uriant the growth and bloom of all sorts 
of tropical plants, great coffee fincas, and 
banana plantations. 
It’s warm enough on New Year’s day for 
a swim in Lake Atitlan. And from every 
traveler’s viewpoint the beauty of Atitlan, 
the soothing rhythm of life on its shores, 
place it among the most favored spots in 
all the world. 
But to our travelers, the lure of Guatemala 
does not hinge on one or two features. 
Lake Atitlan must compete with scenery 
of all the Highlands. The view from a 
rented car as it dips down through bar- 
rancas, cuts through fields of wild flowers, 
curves around cliffs to reach heights of 
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12,000 feet or more, must share interest 
with market places offering hand-woven 
textiles, or silver work, or rope-soled shoes. 
Again, everything around you competes in 
interest with the people themselves. 


PEOPLE 
If you let them, the people of Guatemala 
will teach you much about living. The 
native Indians long ago found a simple but 
satisfying way of life. Nothing worries 
them. They refuse to be pushed or hur- 
ried. Yet if left alone to make a game of 
work, they perform unbelievable feats. 
They travel hundreds of miles afoot, carry- 
ing loads as heavy as themselves. But they 
follow no timetable. They stop to eat and 
sleep beside the road whenever they choose. 


It is well to remember that these Indians 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with their 
way of living. Don’t make the mistake of 
assuming a master race attitude. Their 
costumes may be quaint, but they had 
been in style for many years before Cortez’s 
conquistadores killed their kings and looted 
their temples. Each pueblo has kept its 
individuality in costume through the cen- 
turies. There is a great deal of native pride 
among the people of Guatemala, and with 
good reason. If you respect that pride, 
you'll find doors open everywhere to new 
experiences and new adventures. 


HOW TO GET THERE 
The business men in our travel group 
frankly state that the only way to travel 
to Guatemala is by air. Still in the future 
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These are our 
most important 
frains 


Red Crosses and Medical Corps insignia mark the 
most important trains on Southern Pacific today...the 
hospital trains. 

These are the trains of mercy that carry the 

-most important passengers any train ever had—sick 
and wounded service men, overseas veterans home for 
hospitalization; skilled doctors, and hard-working 
nurses and medical corpsmen. 

Handling these trains is an especially great 
responsibility— because Southern Pacific is called upon 
to move many of the Pacific war casualties who are 
returned here. (We serve Pacific Coast ports from San 
Diego to Portland.) 

The hospital trains come first. They are the most 


important trains on S.P. or any other railroad ...and 


that’s the way we know you want it to be. 





The friendly Southern Pacific 
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Ice box odors are absorbed if you 
keep a small piece of charcoal in 
the refrigerator. 


Before moving . . . across the street or 
across the country... Lyon can estimate 
the cost for you. 


Using hand lotion 
before putting on 
rubber glovesgives 
a beauty treatment 
while you work! 





For the protection of delicate furniture, 
trust Lyon equipment and skill. Lyon 
crews are experts in careful handling. 


Nur meats come out 
whole from the shell 
if nuts are soaked in 
water overnight. 





Clothes are bung in Lyon portable ward- 
robes. No packing...no wrinkling! Let 
Lyon move it all! 


Leftover paint can be 
kept moist by cover- 
ing with linseed oil. 


Pianos are wrapped... 
then stored in a special 
room at Lyon! 








To protect shape 
and moisture of a 
cake mailed to G.I. 
Joe, wrap in waxed 
paper and place in 
a box surrounded 
with popped corn. 











VAN & STORAGE CO. 





is the most popular 
mover in the West! 








are the motor trip via the Pan American 
Highway and the steamer voyage down 
the west coast embarking at Puerto San 
Jose. (Your plane leaves Burbank at 10:30 
p.m., arrives in Mexico City at 11:30 the 
next morning. The plane to Guatemala 
City leaves the following morning at 8:30, 
and arrives at the Guatemala City airport 
shortly after noon. At present the round- 
trip fare is $270 plus 15 per cent tax.) 

In direct contradiction to the only-by-air 
advice, the couple who had made travel 
their life’s hobby gave this evidence: Last 
year, while visiting in Mexico City, they 
suddenly decided to spend a month in 
Guatemala. They had read of a trip from 
Mexico City to Tapachula by train, thence 
by station wagon to Guatemala City. This 
sounded most attractive because stopovers 
were permitted enroute in the Guatemala 
Highlands. “Despite the fact that travel 
people in Mexico City warned us that the 
train trip was impossible, we took it and 
even made the mistake of traveling on a 
holiday. The few inconveniences experi- 
enced on the trip were overshadowed by 
its beauty and novelty. The cost was 
only $20. 

“Tapachula held no charms, so we immedi- 
ately contacted Lima Brothers, to whom 
we had written for station wagon reserva- 
tions, and at 10 the next morning we were 
more than ready to start off. The fare to 
Quezaltenango was $7. After several short 
trips into villages close by, we drove on 
to Chichicastenango, a most thrilling place. 
The moment we stepped out of the car, a 
youngster about eleven years old came up 
to us and said, ‘My name is Manuel. I 
will show you the market and places of 
interest.” He and several of his young 
friends proved to be delightful guides. We 
liked Chichicastenango enough to return 
to it for the Saint Thomas Festival, De- 
cember 18 through 21, probably the great- 
est celebration in the whole country. After 
more visiting of other villages, with a stop- 
over at Lake Atitlan, we reached Guate- 
mala City.” 

Those who have explored Guatemala un- 
qualifiedly endorse the guide book, The 
New World Guides to the Latin American 
Republics. It is sponsored by the Office of 
the United States Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Earl Parker Hanson, edi- 
tor. (Published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
New York. Price, $2.50.) 


HOTELS 

If you have the knack of making people 
like you, if you are not too critical, and 
take time to do a little shopping, you can 
find good shelter and food at nominal cost. 
Throughout Guatemala are many small 
hotels, immaculately clean but quite old 
fashioned as to plumbing. Wash stands 
with wash bowls and large water pitchers, 
no running water nor private baths, are the 
rule. If your taste in food is orthodox, 
you may find some of the meals at these 
small hotels a little difficult. However, at 
rates comparable to good hotels every- 
where, you can find accommodations to 
flatter American tastes. 


One of our travelers, on her first trip, stop- 
ped at the Pension Chiguila, in Chichicas- 
tenango, and paid but $1.50 per day, room 
and board. Returning to that city in the 
winter months, she stayed at the Mayan 
Inn at a cost of $5 a day. “It was well 
worth the difference, in cold weather, be- 
cause every room had a fireplace.” 

In Guatemala City you will find the major- 
ity of American travelers at the San Carlos 
Gran, Pan American, or Palace hotels. In 
the top bracket is the San Carlos Gran. 
Rates, including room and meals, are $7.50 
single, $10.50 double. These rooms are 
large, with fireplace and bath and shower 
combinations. The food is excellent at the 
Pan American. 

Good pensions can be found if you know 
your way about. For example, Pension Fer- 
nandez is small, but excellent, at a cost 
of only $1.50 a day. Costs at the large 
Pension Gueroult are from $4 to $6 a day. 
At the Casa Contenta on Lake Atitlan, you 
will find individual cottages opening on 
a patio which, with its planting of wild 
orchids and spectacular tropicals, gives 
“outdoor living” a fresh, gay meaning. 


FOOD 
In all Guatemala you will find no better 
food than at the Casa Contenta. Senora 
Ida Morales is responsible for its culinary 
fame. She knows fine foods and is daring 
in their preparation. Here’s a little trinket 
from her collection: 


GRAPEFRUIT 

Prepare grapefruit halves as for breakfast. 
Chill thoroughly. Just before serving, put 
a scoop of vanilla ice cream on top of each, 
cover with well-sweetened meringue, and 
brown in a hot oven. 

Here are two menus from the San Carlos 
Gran: 





Pineapple with Mint Syrup Coconut Milk 


Mixed Salad 
Bouillon 
Welsh Rarebit 
Ravioles 
Filet Mignon 
Baked Potatoes 
Oyster Plant 
Coffee 
Gvanaba Ice Cream Stewed Peaches 
Sliced Mangoes 








Carrot Salad Cheese Squares 
Alligator Pear Cocktail 
Celery Cream Soup 
Fried Fish 
Squabs in Wine 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
Butter Peas Mashed Potatoes 
Coffee 
Pancake with Confiture 
Apple Pie 


Tartar Sauce 


Boked Bananas 











In the villages and in the small pensions, 
you will be served native foods. Take the 
necessary precaution of avoiding raw vege- 
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Are you 


Watch Out! 


Officer’s field glasses rank 
high as souvenirs, so they 
make fine Booby Traps. But 
American G.I.’s are taught 
to detect such tricks. 


PLAY SAFE... Get a 
Safety Shellubrication Today ! 
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Don’t let your tires get to the Booby Trap 
stage! Your Shell man will carefully in- 
spect them during Shellubrication service, 
just as he inspects all important places 
in your car where hidden trouble might 
be developing. 








Shellubrication is a scientific answer You get a complete, written report 
to the wearing effect of Wartime with your Shellubrication receipt, so 
Stop-and-Go driving on your car. you know what has been done, what 
Developed by Shell engineers and per- more needs doing. With many a month 
formed by trained personnel, this serv- yet to wait for a new car, it’s good 
ice not only provides maintenance business to protect what you’ve got 
care for vital parts, but gives you an with Shellubrication service, starting 
“inspection report” on hidden places now. SHELL OIL COMPANY, 
where trouble could develop. Incorporated. 
The Shell man inspects as he works CHANGE TO IMPROVED GOLDEN 
“ - gets inte places you nev er see... SHELL MOTOR OIL - Core te Geer Car 
often discovers possible trouble in time It costs no more .. . but a new additive 
to prevent it. resists formation of sludge and lacquer. for your Country 


Make a date for SHELLUBRICATION Today f 
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Do your reading close to a good light source, 
preferably a modern reading lamp. Avoid 
shadows and glare — both strain the eyes. 


This is the most difficult eye-work in any home, 
requiring four or five times as much light as reading 
a well-printed book. Use the best light in your 
home when you sew. 





l 
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Reading recipes, cleaning vegetables, cooking, 
ironing — these are just a few of the many kitchen 
jobs which pile up eye-work for the housewife. 
Surveys show that from 70% to 80% of all house- 
wives have defective vision —so save your sight 
by having some of your best light in the kitchen. 


Save eyesight and health by using your best light 
where you need it most. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL BURBAU 


1355 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 








tables and fruit (unless you peel it), and 
drink only boiled water. 


TRIP COSTS 
Here is a typical itinerary and cost for a 
party of four on a fast-moving Guatemala 
vacation: 
First day: Visit shops and market places 
in Guatemala City. 
Second day: Tour the capital with car and 
driver. 
Third day: Visit Lake Atitlan with a stop- 
over in Antigua. 
Fourth day: Visit Solila and Chichicaste- 
nango. 
Fifth day: Boat trip around Lake Atitlan 
and visits to Indian villages. 
Sixth day: Return to Guatemala City via 
Chimaltenango. 


Approximate cost for four persons: 





Trip to and from airport......... $4.00 
Hotel Guatemala City, three nights, 

aaa 84.00 
Trip around Guatemala City, car 

ae Sy Pee 10.00 
Car and driver (4 days while in 

Fe eee 100.00 
Hotel, Casa Contenta, Lake Atitlan, 

RR oy Pn ae 75.00 
Lunch at Mayan Inn, Chichicaste- 

RE Se EN ae 5.00 
Lunch at Antigua at El Rancho... 5.00 
Launch trip on Lake Atitlan...... 15.00 

Total for four persons. ...... . $298.00 


Approximately $75 per person 


CLOTHES 
Travel as light as possible. When travel- 
ing by plane, baggage allowance to Mexico 
City is 55 pounds; from Mexico City to 
Guatemala is also 55 pounds. 
It is not necessary to buy new clothes for 
the trip. Suits, print dresses, a lightweight 


raincoat is the general wear for women. 


Medium-weight suits, light overcoat, rain- 
coat, sport jacket, and perhaps a warm 
sweater will fill.out the men’s wardrobe. 


PASSPORTS 

Travel south of the border, except to Mex- 
ico, requires a passport. In the past months, 
applicants have had to show reasons why a 
trip was necessary. Although requirements 
have been relaxed, it is wise to check on 
your eligibility before getting too definite 
in your planning. 


WILDERNESS REPORT 


Remember our restless brother from the 
Klamath River country who wanted to find 
a piece of land so wild, so remote that never 
in his lifetime would “civilization” catch 
up with him? (His letter was quoted on 
page 5 of the July issue.) 

We are now screening and checking scores 
of letters of advice. Much of the advice 
has been very explicit, some even specify- 
ing section and range. 

The October issue will carry readers’ recom- 
mendations on where to find the last fron- 
tiers in the West. 
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RICHLUBE Motor Oil is engineered to give car 
owners’ dependable engine protection. Its posi- 
tive film of lubrication stays on moving parts 
at all engine temperatures. Natural, solvent 
action helps clean pistons, rings and valves for 
better, smoother performance. Special fortif ying 
makes it ‘stand up”’ longer, keeps the engine 
cleaner. For over 30 years RICHLUBE has been 
the mark of dependable, car saving lubrication. 


RICHFIELD 


Richfield Reporter... America’s TOP Newscast...NBC 10 P.M. 
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by GREYHOUND 


While winning a war millions 
of American men and women 
are making their travel plans 
for the future. One day soon 
they will thrill to the scenic 
grandeur of Yosemite, marvel 
at Grand Canyon and the spark- 
ling deserts of the southwest, 
follow fascinating highways to 
America’s wonderlands. 

In that happy tomorrow, 
Greyhound luxury and Grey- 
hound convenience will be an 
important part of the American 
adventure, helping to make 
your travel dreams come true. 

Today is the time to make 
your travel plans for tomorrow. 
Buy War Bonds now for pleas- 
ure travel when highways will 
be happy ways again! 


— 


GREYHOUND 


Serving the Nation with 
Dependable Transportation 








Homesteads? 





Shaawow, our returning war veterans 
have the idea that there is plenty of gov- 
ernment land available for homesteading 
or settlement in some form. The General 
Land Office of the United States is receiv- 
ing an average of 3,000 inquiries a month 
on homesteads alone. To answer these, a 
pamphlet has been published called Our 
Last Frontiers—How Veterans and Others 
Can Share Them. (If you would like a 
copy, write to the General Land Office, 
Washington, D. C.) 

According to advance publicity, the publi- 
cation does not attempt to furnish all of 
the answers to public land questions, since 
they are many and somewhat complicated. 
Its purpose is to outline briefly what the 
possibilities for settling on public land are, 
and to direct those who may be interested 
to the sources where complete and official 
information may be obtained. 

Since the title and the review indicated 
that there was a possibility of settling all 
public land, we contacted the local offices 
of the General Land Office to find out spe- 
cifically what opportunity for homestead- 
ing existed in the West. In three words: 
there is none. No land remains in the con- 
tinental United States which is classified 
to permit homesteading. That does not 
mean that it cannot be, or will not be, so 
classified in the future, but the burden of 
effecting reclassification is up to the ap- 
plicant himself. 


IRRIGATED LAND 

What about public land for settlement or 
leasing? Disposal of newly irrigated land 
that is part of the public domain is gov- 
erned by the homestead laws. Homestead- 
ing on such land requires the same quali- 
fications as on any other public lands, with 
certain important additions. Applicants 
for farms on irrigated public lands must 
have a minimum of $2,000 in cash, live- 
stock and farm equipment, or equivalent 
assets, sufficient to develop the farm. They 
must also show that they are in good health 
and have had at least two years’ experience 
in farming, preferably in irrigated agri- 
culture. 

One of the largest irrigation developments 
will be in the Columbia Basin Project, 
where approximately 1,000,000 acres of 
productive soil will be brought under irri- 


gation. While the construction of that proj- 
ect is planned over a ten-year period, it is 
anticipated that at least 400,000 acres will 
be ready for settlement within four to five 
years after the close of the war. 

Private lands that may become available 
under the workings of the 160-acre limita- 
tion of the reclamation laws cannot, of 
course, be homesteaded. These are pat- 
ented lands, and will have to be bought in 
the usual manner, either from the owner. 
or by a forced sale at the direction of the 
Department of the Interior. 

The program for the development of such 
land is under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. Detailed information may 
be obtained from the Director, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Washington 25, D. C. 
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FIVE-ACRE SITES 

What about leasing of small sites? In the 
desert and mountainous areas of the West, 
there is some public land available for 
home, cabin, camp, health and convales- 
cent, recreational, or business purposes. 
This land \can be leased in parcels not ex- 
ceeding five acres. Applicants for such li- 
censes must satisfy the Government that 
they are financially responsible and that 
they will conform to certain other. rules 
affecting the public interests. Small’ sites 
are not intended to be self-supporting. 
You can get one of these sites the easy 
way or the hard way. The hard way is to 
go through the process of applying for re- 
classification of a five-acre tract on public 
land. The easy way is to wait for the Gov- 
ernment—the Department of the Interior. 
through the General Land Office—to de- 
clare open for leasing certain areas which 
are already plotted and staked out. All 
you do then is fill out the application and, 
if it is approved, you sign the lease ($5 a 
year). All this can be handled by the local 
District Land Office without reference to 
higher authority. 

The only place in the West where this 
seems to be working reasonably well is in 
the Los Angeles vicinity, where “health” 
sites are available on the desert. In North- 
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ern California, the ‘available sites are ex- 
tremely limited, and “nobody seems to 
want them.” 


IF YOU INSIST 

If you want to explore the possibility of 
homesteading in spite of warnings, do not 
expect any help by mail from either the 
General Land Office or the District Land 
Office. A visit to one of the following Dis- 
trict Land Offices might help: 

Arizona: Phoenix 

California: Los Angeles, Sacramento 

Idaho: Blackfoot, Coeur d’Alene 

Nevada: Carson City 

Oregon: Lakeview, Roseburg, The Dalles 

Washington: Spokane 
But in the end, the only way to obtain a 
homestead is to locate a quarter-section of 
public land on which you think you can 
make a living from the soil by farming— 
not ranching in the sense of grazing stock. 
The next step is to secure a description of 
this promising bit of real estate which, 
somehow, thousands before you have over- 
looked. This must be done either at the 
cost of a survey, or by remembering its 
location with relation to some known object 
long enough to identify it at the local office 
of the District Land Office. 


Obviously, to become farm lands, Western 
lands must have water. Chances are the 
water you have in mind is already an in- 
tegral part of some grazing setup, or has 
other prior demands that will terminate 
negotiations right now. But let us further 
suppose that you are successful to the 
extent of filling out an application request- 
ing reclassification that will throw open 
this particular cherished spot to home- 
steading. The application makes its way 
to Washington, D. C. Final determination 
will be made in due course by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. In all probability, the 
applicant will receive a brochure of the 
wonderful possibilities in Alaska, along 
with a denial of his application. This is 
not to say that it is not possible to home- 
stead in continental U.S.A., it’s just that 
very, very few have succeeded in so doing 
in the past twelve years. 

(The General Land Office informs us that 
“the statistics on how many homesteads 
have been obtained in the last ten years 
are not available.” ) 





VETERANS’ PRIVILEGES 


No public land in the United States has 
been set aside for the specific use of re- 
turning veterans. 

No special homestead rights for veterans 
are contained in the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
Two years, or more, of military service can 
be counted against homestead residence. 
The veteran with such service can prove 
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Happy little lady ... Mrs. Sharp. She discovered what Treasure Tones 
could do for her home. 

You can create the perfect setting for your family ...the happiest 
background for its particular way of life... with harmonizing Treasure 
Tones. 

Choose your family's favorite colors from Treasure Tones score of 
glorious hues. You can be assured of perfect results because Treasure 
Tones are pre-harmonized to blend perfectly in any combination and 
to “go” with other colors in a room. 

Throughout your home use durable, oil-base Treasure Tones... 
there’s a perfect ready-to-use paint finish for ceilings, walls, woodwork 
and furniture. Ask your Premier Paint dealer for the newest Treasure 
Tones color selector today. 





SOLD AT PREMIER PAINT DEALERS 








VEEDOL 


00% PENNSYLVANIA 





You Can ALWAYS Get Veedol Motor Oil 
WHEN You Need It — WHERE You need It 


AT World-renowned Veedol 100% Pennsylvania 
Independent Stations Motor Oil is ome product that war has not 
Associated Dealers changed. It is still refined from Bradford crudes, 

Car Dealers the world’s finest. It still gives your motor its 
unique — and necessary —“film of protection.” 


And Veedol still sells at its low pre-war price! 


20th YEAR ASSOCIATED FOOTBALL SPORTCASTS 
Get Free Football Schedules at Associated Dealers 





TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
World’s Largest Refiner of Pennsylvania Oils 
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Perfect harmony between you and Betty, Jr. have just what you want, remember they’re 
She'll love her Deltox rug for its fresh, bright | worth waiting for. Meanwhile, write Dept. Y 
colors. You'll love it because it’s so practical... for your free copy of our “‘Deltox Home Beau- 
and nearly _tiful’” booklet. Deltox Rug Company, 295 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Approximate price for 9 x 12 ft. size 





such a work-saver. Only 16.95 . . . 
all are reversible to give practically double the 
wear. All of Kraft fibre, with a textured sur- 
face that resists dust and dirt. Perfect rugs for 
any room! So if your Deltox Dealer doesn’t 
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up on a homestead after seven months of 
actual residence. In case new land is 
opened for residence, veterans have the op- 
portunity of filing an application 90 days 
ahead of non-veterans. 

This same 90-day filing privilege applies 
to veterans’ applications for small tracts, 
desert entries, and reclamation homesteads 
that are on public domain lands. A bill is 
now pending in Congress that would ex- 
tend the same privilege to all reclamation 
projects, including land that the Reclama- 
tion Bureau is authorized to acquire for 
irrigation purposes. 


ALASKA 

At present, the only opportunity for ob- 
taining title to and establishing homesteads 
lies in Alaska. Information concerning the 
original status of land in Alaska may be 
obtained from any of the three District 
Land Offices in Alaska, located at Anchor- 
age, Fairbanks, and Nome. 





SUMMER HOME SITES 


The “small sites” for leasing through the 
General Land Office should not be confused 
with Summer Home Sites in the National 
Forests. The Summer Home Sites (an 
agency of the Dept. of Agriculture) were 
established by the Forest Service to give 
fuller use to the recreational and scenic 
values of the National Forests, and at the 
same time protect them. In most cases. 
they are located near a lake, river, creek, 
or spring, and given such seclusion as the 
terrain allows. From a purely recreational 
standpoint, they are far better located than 
the Small Home Sites constructed by the 
Land Office. However, space is far more 
limited and restrictions more severe. They 
are, as the title indicates, strictly Summer 
Home Sites. Average cost of a lease is $15 
a year. 

It is still possible to lease Summer Home 
Sites in most of the National Forests, but 
here again, you are cautioned against too 
much optimism. 

Due to manpower shortage and special war 
work, little progress has been made in 
establishing new Summer Home Sites. As 
a result, the Forest Service is not in a posi- 
tion at present to provide for Summer 
Home applicants as they would like to. The 
project of creating Summer Home Sites is 
more than a matter of surveying. The sites 
must be concentrated in areas that can be 
controlled from both the fire and sanitation 
standpoints. The areas must be accessible 
by roads. Forest Service supervision is 
necessary. All cabins built on such sites 
must meet with approval of the Forest 
Supervisor. 

If you wish to stake out a site in one of 
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the National Forests, don’t write. The only 
safe way is to visit the locality, or call 
on the Forest Supervisor in person. 

The addresses of the Forest Supervisors of 
each National Forest in California, Oregon, 
and Washington follow: 


CALIFORNIA: 

Angeles National Forest: Federal Building, 
Los Angeles 

Cleveland National Forest: Custom House, 
San Diego 

Eldorado National Forest: Placerville 

Inyo National Forest: Bishop 

Klamath National Forest: Yreka 

Lassen National Forest: Susanville 

Los Padres National Forest: Federal Building, 
Santa Barbara 

Mendocino National Forest: Federal Building, 
Willows 

Modoc National Forest: Alturas 

Plumas National Forest: Quincy 

San Bernardino National Forest: Federal Building, 
San Bernardino 

Sequoia National Forest: Porterville 

Shasta National Forest: Mt. Shasta 

Sierra National Forest: Northfork 

Stanislaus National Forest: Sonora 

Tahoe National Forest: Nevada City 

Trinity National Forest: Weaverville 


OREGON: 

Willamette National Forest: Eugene 
Rogue River National Forest: Medford 
Deschutes National Forest: Bend 
Fremont National Forest: Lakeview 
Malheur National Forest: John Day 
Mount Hood National Forest: Portland 
Ochoco National Forest: Prineville 
Siskiyou National Forest: Grants Pass 
Siuslaw National Forest: Corvallis 
Umatilla National Forest: Pendleton 
Umpqua National Forest: Roseburg 
Wallowa National Forest: Enterprise 
Whitman National Forest: Baker 


WASHINGTON: 

Chelan National Forest: Okanogan 
Columbia National Forest: Vancouver 
Mount Baker National Forest: Bellingham 
Olympic National Forest: Olympia 
Snoqualmie National Forest: Seattle 
Wenatchee National Forest: Wenatchee 


Availability of Summer Home Sites in sur- 
veyed tracts in National Forests in Cali- 
fornia is as follows: 

Angeles National Forest: no lots available 
Cleveland National Forest: lots available 

Eldorado National Forest: lots available 

Inyo National Forest: a few lots available 
Klamath National Forest: very few lots available 
Lassen National Forest: lots available 

Los Padres National Forest: a few lots available 
Mendocino National Forest: a few lots available 
Modoc National Forest: no lots available 

Plumas National Forest: very few lots available 
San Bernardino National Forest: lots available 
Sequoia National Forest: lots available 

Shasta National Forest: a few lots available 

Sierra National Forest: lots available 

Stanislaus National Forest: a few lots available 
Tahoe National Forest: lots available 

Trinity National Forest: a few lots available 


We realize that the Forest Service has more 
important things to do than talk with ap- 
plicants for Summer Home Sites. We dis- 
like to see undue pressure placed upon any 
individual, but this particular use of our 
National Forests is bound to be in great 
demand as our boys return from overseas, 
and steps should be taken now either to 
provide the service or cancel it. 
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Custer would have cheered it. 1: th 
kind of high-riding, hard-hitting raider an oldline cavalryman would 
love—the fleet Mustang, a great airplane that flies first on Chevron Avia- 
tion Gasoline. Rated the fastest aircraft behind a propeller, every P-51 
that rolls off North American Aviation’s west coast assembly lines is 
test-flown, delivered on Chevron Aviation Gasoline. And take it from 
men who fly on Chevron Aviation Gasoline—they say: “After the war 
we're counting on you to give us a Chevron gasoline for the high- 


way that will put skyway performance in our cars.” And we will! 





The MUSTANG 


thes tirst on 


CHEYRON 





AVIATION GASOLINE 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 
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Good ideas in brick and tile 


Bous ME any kind of a house, then give __ First, let’s bring our report on special uses 


me 30,000 bricks, new or second hand, and 
I will show you what Western living really 
means.” A lot of Westerners must have 
said that. There are hundreds of patios, 
terraces, walls, barbecues, and outdoor fire- 
places, and all manner of steps, pools, walls, 
and flower boxes to prove it. 





Let us assume you have mastered the basic 
technique of bricklaying, and go on to some 
of the variations—combinations of brick, 
tile, and cement that are not so well under- 
stood. (If your Sunset file includes the 
September 1942 issue, look to it fora thor- 
ough discussion on gardening with brick.) 





Vines and ivy soften the brick wall and pool in the La Jolla gar- 
den of Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Head. Both pots and plants give color 
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for brick up to date. This we have seen: 





NO CEMENT IN 
THIS SECTION 


A brick terrace in which had been planted 
a number of dwarf trees with special at- 
tention to the health of those trees. The 
bricks had been laid % inch apart on a 
layer of fine gravel and sand. After the 
bricks were in place, a mixture of dry ce- 
ment and sand (one part cement to two 
parts sand were thoroughly mixed) was 
swept into the cracks. The area was then 
watered with a very fine spray, the finest 
you can get from a hose nozzle when the 
water is barely turned on. The first water- 
ing was tested for thoroughness by prob- 
ing the sand with a sliver of wood. The 


entire area was kept damp by spraying for 
three days. This method of cementing 
bricks into a smooth slab was followed ez- 
cept around the trees. To permit watering 
and to provide free circulation of air in the 
soil, no cement was used in the mixture 
around the trees. 





RAISED BEDS 

In the fall and winter vegetable garden, 
bricks can play an important part. 

Sides of ordinary raised beds have a habit 
of washing down and puddling the soil be- 
tween the beds and in the paths. The beds. 
themselves, get too muddy for comfort 
after the rains begin. Two courses of bricks, 
even without mortar, will give the raised 





Alcove in the Head garden, a perfect place in which to feature pots. 
Gray-green of olive tree behind the wall harmonizes well with brick 
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Cool garden room at the Roy J. Nielsen’s in Sacramento, California. Star-Jasmine on wall, tuberous begonia beds flank the lily pool 


beds a clean edge and keep the soil in place. 
Paths of brick, no more than three bricks 
wide, will allow you to work in the garden 
comfortably on days immediately following 
the rain. 


PERMANENT RAISED BEDS 
Gardeners who have decided to make vege- 
tables a permanent feature or have yearn- 


pacers 


ings for a special place for cut flowers can 
put bricks to work in interesting ways. 
Raised beds edged with low brick walls 
are exceptionally advantageous where the 
original garden soil needs correcting. By 
confining all the soil conditioners you 
gather from time to time, all of the peat, 
compost, manure, pumice, sand, sawdust, 
leaf mold, etc. in these raised beds, you can 


build up an ideal soil more rapidly and 
with less loss of material. 

In building such beds, allow space between 
bricks in the lower course for drainage. 

If there is any slope to your garden, such 
raised beds become miniature terraces. 

IN THE ORCHARD 
Bricks were laid in sand in straight paths 


Taylor terrace is warm in winter, cool in summer when awnings are 
in place. Ivy on 6-foot wall surrounds a gargoyle above small pool 
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Mr. and Mrs. Paul Taylor, Sacramento, have a brick-enclosed gar- 
den on a 40-foot lot. Outdoor fireplace and sitting area at one end 
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Combination outdoor living room, barbecue, play area, and aviary in the garden of Mr. and Mrs. L. 8S. Trimble, Sacramento, California 


between rows of fruit trees in a small gar- 
den. Although such paths are not practical 
in large orchards where tractors are used in 
cultivation, they not only dress up the small 
orchard, but also make a walk through it a 
pleasure for admiring visitors. 
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SNEAK PATHS 


When borders are wide, some traffic 
through them is necessary from time to 
time. With small plants, frequent hand 
weeding may be necessary. When the flow- 
ers are in bloom, a daily picking or removal 
of faded flowers is advisable. To prevent 
packing of the soil and to make a mudless 
path through the border, it is a good idea 
to use bricks as stepping stones. 

Bricks laid over soil around trees, shrubs, 
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flowers, or vegetables offer no hazard. On 
the contrary, they keep the soil cool and 
conserve moisture. 





Half-round, 4- and 6-inch tile makes an at- 
tractive edging for small raised borders. 
Either the concave or convex side of the 
tile can be exposed with equal effective- 
ness. Alternating placement—one concave 
and the next convex—creates a pleasing 
pattern. 











The half-round and round tile is used every- 
where in fence construction in Mexico. In 


Western gardens, where the solid wall is 
used more frequently, the use of tile in a 
more restrained manner suggests itself. A 
“heavy” brick wall can be lightened by 
combining tile with the brick. The pleas- 
ing, hand-made effect of tile is displayed 
best with brick when a full course of tile 
is used. (See sketches.) In Mexico, you 
find both round, half-round, and flat tile 
used in hundreds of design variations. Since 
the tile supports itself without use of mor- 
tar, construction of the varied designs is 
simplicity itself. 














One disadvantage, here, of a fence made 
completely of open tile is that it fails to 
give the amount of privacy desired by most 
builders. However, this fault is overcome 
by using the tile in combination with brick. 
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Illustrated are three designs seen fre- 
quently in Mexico. Only two different tiles 
are used here—the round and the half- 


round. 


WOODEN OR TILE CAP) 
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Z BRICK- PAINTED WHITE. OR CONCRETE 





Variations in design are achieved by the 
ways in which the tiles are stacked. 





The idea of using tiles for bottle storage has 
several applications. Racked up in garage 
or basement, they make a satisfactory wine 
cellar. Outdoors, near the barbecue, they 
could be converted into a beer cooler by 
sprinkling the tiles with a hose or allowing 
water to drip over them. 

Flat patio tile, in various sizes, is now 
widely used in garden walks, terraces, out- 
door table tops, bench tops, lathhouse 
floors, etc. The 12-by-12-inch size is the 
popular one, but 6-by-6-inch and 6-by-12- 
inch tiles are available. All are 7% inch 


thick. 
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These tiles are effective when used as a trim 
at the base of a cement or stucco wall. 


Illustrated here, they are used to create 
12-by-12-inch windows in a brick wall. 
The same technique used in setting brick in 
sand can be followed with tile. If perfectly 
smooth and permanent surface is wanted, 
set the tile in a sand-cement mixture of 1 
part cement to 5 parts sand, and fill the 
cracks with richer mix—1 part cement to 
8 parts sand. 
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In wide paths, the common brick is too nar- 


row to be in scale. The wide tile sets off 
the path and makes clean edges easier to 
maintain. 
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The very practical use under drain spouts 
and faucets should not be overlooked. The 
tiles prevent washing out of the soil and 
the splattering of mud against the founda- 
tion of the house. 

As the use of cement blocks increases in 
home construction, we see more of it in the 
garden. The hollow blocks can be placed 
to provide drainage for the wall or placed 
on the top course to provide plant pockets. 
The holes, filled with soil, will support 
many of the rock plants. 

Here cement blocks are used to build a low 
pot bench if you lack lathhouse facilities. 


This is also a good way to keep seed flats 
off the ground. 
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Even roof tile has its place in the garden. 
Secured fn a wall above a pool, tiles can 
provide interesting waterfall arrangements. 
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-| ROOF TILE 
INSERTED IN WALL 




















If drainage is a problem, roof tiles as edg- 
ing for slightly crowned path are efficient 
and attractive. 





TILE AVAILABLE 
The common round tile comes in the fol- 
lowing sizes: diameters of 6 inches and 
smaller are 12 inches long, diameters of 8 
inches or larger are 18 inches long. The 
smaller diameters vary by the inch, the 
larger increase by two’s—8, 10, 12, etc. . 
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Trimble barbecue complete with grill, oven, sink. cupboards, work 
space. Aviary on the left is steam-heated in winter by fire in grill 
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There is generosity and good design in the ample, brick-surfaced, 
flower-surrounded terrace in the Gail Olivers’ garden, Sacramento 
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4. shacks 


make a house 


Auruovan THE builder of this house as- 
sures us that “the whole idea was from 
necessity,” in some ways the home illus- 
trates one of the most advanced methods 
of house construction. In fact, it could be 
deseribed as an assembly of prefabricated 
units. It can be made to expand and con- 
tract as the owner’s needs change. 

That these particular “prefabricated” units 
were originally cabins for skiers in Rainier 
National Park doesn’t alter the fact that 
the construction follows a well-favored 
postwar idea of building. 

The designer-builder-owner, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Curran, of Tacoma, Washington, deserves 
credit for planning this assembly job. She 
has been able to contrive conveniences not 
‘usually attained in makeshift building. 
The provision for utility room, closets, and 
bathroom, made by angling the units to 
form a V where joined, was the idea that 
added most to the livability of the house. 
The windows that were removed from the 
ends of the shacks were used for the bath- 
room and utility room. 

Some of the details can best be told in 
Elizabeth Curran’s own words: 


PAINT 
The floors were a problem, as they were 
covered with ski oil and I had no electric 
current at this point for a sander. So I had 
to mop them several times with a wax re- 
mover and boiling water to get them ready 
to sand by hand and then paint. The 
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Oak tree decided the placement of assembled 





Porch was added over 12-by-20-foot brick terrace. French doors were added. Livability 
values are in proportion to the thought given the plans rather than amount of money spent 


kitchen floor was painted a dark red to 
complement the red ‘and yellow peasant 
wallpaper. On the other floors, I used a 
walnut brown to make them as inconspicu- 
ous as possible. The kitchen woodwork is 
yellow; the other rooms are white, as are 
the walls and open, pointed ceilings. 

The outside was covered with one coat of 
“barn red” stain. I mixed this shade by 
using brilliant red and tile red, and plenty 
of linseed oil and thinner. The trim is white. 
[ painted all the inside, and had a man to 
help me with the outside. 
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cabins. Neatest trick was manner in which 


cabins were joined to add service and storage space. The resulting closets and bathrooms 
have proved very satisfactory. Guest room has outside entrance only. Door is half glass 
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LANDSCAPING 

I was lucky to get the brother of an old 
gardener of mine to help me with the gar- 
den fence, walks, and drive. Without him, 
I never could have whipped things into 
shape. We laid brick, made stepping stones, 
dug and planted borders, built a grape ar- 
bor to connect with the garage, and planted 
an orchard of fruit trees in a swale in the 
rear. There is a vegetable garden, too, with 
everything thriving from berry bushes to 
cabbages and cucumbers. 

I have tried to keep it very simple and 





Construction of V between cabins as viewed 
from rear of house. Original cabins, after 
trip from mountain, were very unattractive 
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“ranchy.” I have not attempted to have a 
real lawn, but have coaxed the prairie grass, 
with fertilizer, water, and more grass and 
clover seed, into-being something quite 
green and presentable. A cedar rail fence 
runs across the whole front of the prop- 
erty, and a nice hedge of native trees and 
shrubs (hemlocks, dogwood, vine maple, 
and big leaf maple are mixed with spiraea 
and laurel) makes a screen from the road. 
I have kept to flowering shrubs and trees 
for color (lilacs, flowering crab and cherry, 
double spiraea, viburnum, white and red 
roses, and white and purple wisteria) on 
the house and front pergola. The oak tree 
in front of the brick terrace looks like a 
lovely green umbrella. The house was built 
around it. 
TERRACE 

The terrace is furnished with old bar chairs 
and some old-fashioned rocking chairs. 
These are painted a garden green and dec- 
orated with a bright red apple design. The 
cushions are covered with red and white 
checked gingham. 


POSSIBILITIES 





Building a house by a collection of units 
offers many interesting possibilities. In the 
plan above, we have suggested a wide U 
plan that offers unusual outdoor living pos- 
sibilities. If the terrace were of glass or 
covered with some other material, the 
house would seem to double in size. Addi- 
tional rooms could be added without major 
alterations. 


As a summer home, the simple cabin con- 
struction is adequate. However, for winter 
comfort, insulation should be provided. 
Said Mrs. Curran, “Next time I'll have 
double floors, and insulation, and maybe 
a button to press for heat. . . .” 





Front view of living room and guest room 
(at right) after the shacks were on concrete 
foundation and window boards removed 
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Bedroom, living room, and kitchen are the same size—12 by 16 feet. Windows are 35 by 
86 inches, sliding sash. Heater in bedroom is oil burner. Antique furniture in all rooms 








One cabin makes this peasant-style combination kitchen-dining room. The kitchen stove is 
wood and coal burning, with hot water coils. Above photos are of dining half of the kitchen 
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The final product (see cover for color detail). 





At left is latticed kitchen porch. Passage- 
way between garage and house leads into this porch. All rooms can be identified from 
plan on opposite page. They are in the same order. Kitchen at left; guest room, right 
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Sma Is ONE of the most important 
months in the entire gardening year, and 
California gardeners who fail to take ad- 
vantage of this fact are missing a big oppor- 
tunity. Temperatures in all Groups are 
extremely favorable for germination and 
growth, and plants seeded or set out now 
will grow with unusual rapidity. 

If you want winter vegetables and flowers, 
you should aim to get them into the ground 
in time for them to reach the near-flowering 
or harvest stage before the temperature in 
your garden drops below 45°. Figure the 
time required for the flowers and vegetables 
you expect to plant to reach maturity, then 
check against the temperature figures for 
your Group. You will find that you have 
little time to spare, and that the sooner 
you get busy, the better. 


IZ. 


Gardeners in all Groups should plant cab- 
bage crops without delay. Buy transplants 
in preference to sowing seed, as it will take 
6 weeks to grow them from seed to the 
planting-out stage. 

Beets, carrots, kohlrabi, rutabagas, rad- 
ishes, and turnips may be planted in all 


Groups. Observe hot-weather precautions 
during the germination and early seedling 
stages in Groups 2 and 3. Make sowings 
of these crops large enough to take care 
of your late fall and winter needs, as your 
next crops will not be sown until January 
or February. 

Leaf and head lettuce and endive may be 
sown now in Group 1. If succession is de- 
sired, a second sowing may be made about 
October 1. In Groups 2 and 8, sow leaf 
lettuce and endive early this month. A 
sowing of head lettuce in late September 
or early October is advised, as good quality 
head lettuce is difficult to grow when tem- 
peratures are over 60°. 

Spinach, Swiss chard, and Mustard-spinach 
sown now will provide you with fall and 
winter greens. Swiss chard may be seeded 
in all Groups this month. 

For a fall. crop of spinach, sow early this 
month in Groups 1 and 2. Gardeners in 
Group 8 will find sowing later this month 
more satisfactory, as spinach grows best 
under temperatures of 50° to 60°. 
Mustard-spinach grows faster than most 
leafy vegetables, and can therefore be 
planted a week or two later than spinach 





or chard to mature at the same time. This 
is a good vegetable for all Groups. 

Plant early varieties of onions this month 
in all Groups. If they enter the cold weather 
period as small onions, they will remain 
small through the winter, then bolt to seed 
in spring without developing large bulbs. 
Leeks should also be planted this month in 
all Groups for fall and winter harvests. 
If your parsley bed is old or has gone to 
seed, make another sowing this month. 
Seed of this vegetable germinates slowly: 
you can hurry it up a little by soaking the 
seed for a few hours in warm water. 

Keep your summer vegetables producing 
as long as possible by watering, spraying. 
and- harvesting them regularly. Allowing 
summer squashes, cucumbers, and beans to 
become overgrown shortens their harvest. 
Remove surplus fruits before they are fully 
mature, when they are at their best. 

If early summer crops have stopped pro- 
ducing satisfactorily, pull up the plants 
and prepare the ground for future plant- 
ings. Don’t expect the ground in which 
former crops have grown to produce good 
crops in the future unless you return nu- 
trients to the soil. In all Groups, but par- 
ticularly in Groups 2 and 8, soils are almost 
constantly in need of humus. Before plant- 
ing fall crops, dig in 3 or 4 inches of ma- 
nure or compost. If it is a fair-sized plot, 
and you do not expect to plant until spring, 
it will pay to plant a cover crop and turn 
it under while green. 

Gardeners in Groups 2 and $3 can cut down 
on plant losses and reduce labor by mulch- 
ing plants and seed rows during warm Sep- 
tember weather. Mulches also prevent 
packing by rains, and will act as a soil 
conditioner when turned under later on. 


Don’t let the promise of fall rains fool you 
into slacking up on watering the larger 
plants in your garden. Evergreen trees and 
shrubs (especially azaleas, rhododendrons, 
and camellias) should not be allowed to 
become dry at the roots. Tender shrubs 
and trees, such as citrus, avocado, and 
guava, should not, however, be forced by 
overwatering at this time. 


Raised teds 

Fall and winter vegetables and flowers 
stand a much better chance of getting 
through the cold, wet season in good shape 
if you plant them in raised beds. Even the 
slight elevation made possible by skim- 
ming the soil from the paths and placing 
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it on the beds improves drainage and pre- 
vents root-rot, yellows, and other winter 
troubles common in many gardens. 


Cane berries, 

If you did not prune your cane berries im- 
mediately after the harvest period was 
over, do so now. Remove the old canes 
(those that bore fruit this year) , and leave 
t to 7 strong, well-placed new canes per 
plant. Raspberries sucker badly, and some 
of the suckers may need cutting or, bet- 
ter still, digging out. After pruning, give 
your berries a thorough watering. An ap- 
plication of complete fertilizer will also be 
beneficial. If strong growth is made now, 
before cold weather, good crops will be 
assured next year. 


Strawberries should also be encouraged to 
make good fall growth. Water, fertilizer, 
and removal of excess runners help to make 
strong plants. If you wish to increase your 
plantings, leave enough runners for plant- 
ing in winter or spring. Formation of run- 
ners is helped by placing a little soil over 
the joints at which the runners form roots. 


Kaus 


If you expect to sow a new lawn or reno- 
vate an old lawn this year, October is the 
best month to do it. However, you should 
prepare the soil in advance so that weed 
seeds may be sprouted and the ground 
settled before the lawn is finally put in. 
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The best time to plant your bulbs is as 
soon as they are available. Bulb experts ad- 
vise against leaving bulbs out of the ground 
any longer than is necessary. This applies 
particularly to daffodils and all types of 
narcissi, and certainly to lilies, which de- 
teriorate more rapidly than other bulbs 
when left out of the ground. 

Although shortages may occur in some lines 
of bulbs, gardeners will find it possible to 
obtain daffodils, tulips, scillas, muscari, 
Snowflakes, baby gladioli, baby callas, orni- 
thogalums, crocuses, freesias, ixias, spar- 
axis, tritonias, and many others, if they 
place their orders now. 

Don’t overlook native bulbs when planting 
this month. If you are able to provide 
proper conditions, fritillarias, Dog-Tooth 
Violets, Mariposa-Lilies, Globe-Tulips, 


Mission Bells, camassias, brodiaeas, cyp- 
ripediums, and Shooting Stars are a delight 
to grow and see in bloom. (See pages 48-52 
for more about bulbs.) 

Next to June, September is the best month 
for dividing bearded iris in Groups 2 and 
3. In Group 1, where summers are cooler, 
it is possible to divide iris throughout the 
summer months. 


bulb covers 


It is possible to have fall color in spring 
bulb beds by planting a ground-cover of 
small annual flowers. Alyssum Violet 
Queen, white Sweet Alyssum, clarkia, 
linaria Fairy Bouquet (miniature snap- 
dragon-like flowers in many colors) , Scar- 
let Flax (Linum rubrum), Shirley poppy, 
Swan River Daisy (Brachycome iberidi- 
folia), and Virginia Stock are some of the 
best annuals for this purpose. 


Siveet-freas 

If you want Sweet Peas for winter bloom, 
they must be sown not later than this 
month in all Groups. If you wait too long, 
they will not bloom until spring. Seed 
houses usually offer new varieties in Sep- 
tember. When buying seed, ask for that 
which has been inoculated. If the ground 
is not ready, sow the seed in bands and set 
the plants out later. The latter method is 
recommended for gardeners in Group 3, 
who may find it difficult to carry seeds and 
seedlings through hot September days in 
the open ground. 
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Grow your winter stocks as you do cab- 
bage crops if you want good flowers in fall 
and winter. Set out plants now in all 
Groups for bloom before the cold weather 
starts. (Seed started now will not produce 
flowers until next spring.) Pinch out the 
tops of stocks when the plants are 6 to 
8 inches high. Set out plants of winter 
stock before they become too large, and 
place them in slightly raised beds so the 
water will not stand around their roots in 
the rainy season. 


Colendula 


One of the best strains of Pot-Marigold 
(calendula) for Groups 2 and 3 is the Trial 
Grounds Mixed. One parent of this strain 
is the heat-tolerant, long-blooming calen- 
dula Chrysantha, which has transmitted all 
of its best qualities to the newer strain. 


The large, double flowers are exceptionally 
long-stemmed, and come in the popular 
Art (or pastel) shades. If you have a patio 
or terrace that is sunny in winter, pot up 


some of these calendulas. 


Meadow Foam. 


For something delightfully different in the 
way of a spring edging or ground-cover for 
bulb beds, sow seed of the lovely yellow 
and white Meadow-Foam (Limnanthes 
Douglasii). Similar to nemophila in growth 
(it grows to about 6 inches), this annual 
blooms early in spring from fall-sown seed, 
and may be used in place of, or with, violas 
or pansies. Incidentally, a combination of 
Baby Blue-Eyes and Meadow-Foam should 
be refreshing for informal spring plantings. 


Begonias 

Tuberous begonias that are still producing 
good flowers should be watered regularly. 
It is only after the foliage begins to yel- 
low and flowering ceases that watering 
should be lessened. Keep faded flowers re- 
moved and do not let them go to seed if 
you want begonias to continue blooming 
satisfactorily. 


Chrysanthemums and dahlias need lots of 
water this month, particularly in Groups 
2 and 3. If you want flowers of good size, 
some disbudding will be necessary on 
dahlias and on the large-flowered chrysan- 
themums when buds are crowded. 


hot color 


This is the time to pot up plants for win- 
ter color. Geraniums, cyclamen, Christmas- 
Cactus, poinsettias, Jerusalem Cherry, and 
marguerites that you may have grown from 
cuttings, or larger plants that may have 
been resting through the summer, are 
among the plants that should be potted 
up now. Fresh compost and plenty of wa- 
ter are necessary in order to force them into 
strong, rapid growth. 


Frat control 


Control of pests is of continuing importance 
in September. Failure to control them now 
will assure many pests and fungi of a safe 
harbor in your garden through the winter 
months. This is especially true of ants and 
scale insects. September is also a vital 
month in the control of the peach tree 
borer. (For more information on pests, see 
pages 56, 57.) 
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Zucchini Casserole. Cook zucchini. Sauté 
onion and garlic; add the zucchini, etc. 


~ 
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Beat egg whites until stiff but not dry. 
Beat egg yolks; add to whites; mix well 
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Sprinkle casserole with crumbs; put in 
layers of egg batter and zucchini mixture 
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Zw 
Sprinkle crumbs over top; dot with but- 
ter. Bake at 375° for about 25 minutes 











A reminder: Every recipe that ap- 
pears in Kitchen Cabinet has been 
twice-tested—first by the con- 
tributor, and secondly by Sunset’s 
Home Economics Editor. All 
measurements are level. 
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ZUCCHINI CASSEROLE, MEXICAN STYLE 


Here’s a different and flavorful vege- 
table dish that combines two old favor- 
ites—zucchini and tomatoes. (Its real 
name is Torta de Calabazas.) 

pounds small-sized zucchini 

small onion, minced 

clove garlic, minced 

tablespoons salad oil 

tomatoes, peeled and chopped 

tablespoon minced parsley 

cup grated cheese 

Salt and pepper to taste 

eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately 
tablespoons bread crumbs 

tablespoons butter or margarine 


Cook whole zucchini just until tender; 


~ 
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drain and chop. Sauté onion and garlic 
in oil until limp and golden; add toma- 
toes, parsley, zucchini, and cheese; sea- 
son to taste. Beat egg whites until stiff 
but not dry. Beat egg yolks; add to 
whites and mix well. Sprinkle a greased 
casserole with 1 tablespoon bread 
crumbs; put in layer of egg batter, then 
a layer of zucchini mixture; repeat until 
all ingredients are used. Sprinkle remain- 
ing bread crumbs over the top and dot 
with butter. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven (375°) about 25 minutes. Serves 6. 
E. Z., San Francisco. 





BAKED PEARS DELECTA 


Served warm or chilled, plain or topped 
with vanilla ice cream, these pears are 
a perfect dessert. 

6 fresh pears, peeled, halved, and cored 

1 cup sugar 

2 cups water 

1 tablespoon grated orange rind 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

1 tablespoon rum or brandy 


Arrange pears in a shallow baking dish. 
Heat sugar and water together until 
sugar is dissolved; add remaining ingre- 
dients. Pour hot syrup over pears, and 


bake in a slow oven (325°) for 2 hours. 
Serves 6.—E. V., Los Angeles. 





SEPTEMBER DINNER 
Braised Lamb Shanks 
Oven-Browned Potatoes 
*%Zucchini Casserole 
Pickled Beet Salad 
Rye Bread Apple Butter 
% Baked Pears Delecta 
with 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Coffee 











EASY TAMALE PIE 


You can put this flavorful dish together 
in a matter of a few minutes. 


1 (4 02.) package fine noodles 

1 (1 Ib.) jar tamales with sauce 

1 (No. 2) can cream-style corn 

1 (8 oz.) can Spanish-style tomato sauce 
Chopped ripe olives to taste 
Salt and pepper to taste 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 


Cook noodles in boiling salted water 
until tender; drain. Mash tamales; add 
corn, tomato sauce, olives, noodles, and 


seasonings; mix well. Turn into a greased 
casserole, and dot with butter. Bake in 
a moderately hot oven (375°) for 20 
to 25 minutes, or until a thin crust forms 
on top. Serves 6 to 8.—M. A. B., Oak- 
land. 

(Note: Different brands of tamales 
come in different-sized jars. If you can’t 
find a 1-pound jar, buy 2 smaller-sized 
jars, and use the entire contents of one 
and enough of the other to make ap- 
proximately 1 pound.) 


SPICY STEAMED CHOCOLATE PUDDING 


When cool weather turns your thoughts 
to a hot dessert, remember this recipe. 

Y2 cup all-purpose flour 

V2 teaspoon baking powder 

Ve teaspoon salt 

V2 teaspoon nutmeg 

V2 teaspoon cinnamon 

V4 cup ground chocolate 

V3 cup shortening 

V2 cup sugar 
eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately 
tablespoon Sherry 
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Mix and sift flour, baking powder, salt, 
spices, and chocolate. Cream shortening; 


gradually cream in sugar. Add well 
beaten egg yolks, then flour-chocolate 
mixture, and then Sherry. Last, fold in 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Turn into a 
greased 114-pint mold, cover tightly and 
steam for 2 hours. Serves 4 or 5. 

You can serve any favorite pudding 
sauce with this, but Sherry Sauce (made 
by beating 1 egg until light, and adding 
2 tablespoons Sherry and ¥4 cup con- 
fectioners’ sugar) makes a particularly 
delicious accompaniment.—S. N. J., 


Boise, Idaho. 
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Marcu To KITCHEN FREEDOM 
wWiTH THE FLAME FAMILY 


Enjoy new freedom from housework ... with the Gas Flame 
Quints as eager helpers. Have a really modern kitchen you'll 
be proud to show, happy to use, yet able to leave readily when 
outside interests call. * Such a kitchen is shown above . 

designed to save steps and effort ... gas-equipped for easily 
preparing successful, ‘‘on-time’’ meals. * The “CP” automatic 
gas range provides instant heat, when you want it, where you 
want it and dt avy temperature desired; reduces food-shrinkage; 
Saves precious nutrients .. . all at lasting low cost. The depend- 
able gas refrigerator is silent as snow. * Install modern gas 
appliances for hot water service, heating and air-conditioning, 
too. The entire gas industry is collaborating to bring you the 


highest standards of design, performance and utility ever known. 


THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
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Molded Fish Salad. Soften and dissolve 
gelatin; add the other ingredients; chill 




















When mixture thickens a bit, add may- 
onnaise, celery, capers, parsley, and fish 
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Pour mixture into a mold that has been 
rinsed with cold water; chill until firm 
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Unmold on crisp salad greens. Surround 
with tomatoes and cucumbers, if desired 





An invitation: Send your favorite 
in-tune-with-the-times recipes to 
Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento 
St., San Francisco 11. For each 
recipe used, Sunset pays $2 upon 
publication. 
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MOLDED FISH SALAD 


Any flaked, cooked or canned fish—hali- 
but, sea bass, salmon, tuna, ete.—can 
be used with delicious results in this 
main-dish salad recipe. 

tablespoon plain, unflavored gelatin 

cup cold water 

cup hot water 

tablespoon sugar 

teaspoon salt 

tablespoons lemon juice 

tablespoons vinegar 

teaspoon onion juice 

cup mayonnaise 

cup finely diced celery 

cup capers 

tablespoons minced parsley 

1/2 cups flaked, cooked or canned fish 
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Soften gelatin in cold water 5 minutes; 
dissolve in hot water. Add sugar, salt, 
lemon juice, vinegar, and onion juice; 
chill. When mixture is slightly thick- 
ened, fold in remaining ingredients. Pour 
into mold that has been rinsed in cold 
water; chill until firm. Unmold on crisp 
salad greens, and surround with sliced 
tomatoes and cucumbers, if desired. If 
molded in a ring, the center can be filled 
with mixed green salad. Serve with the 
desired dressing. (Chantilly French 
Dressing [see August Kitchen Cabinet | 
is particularly good.) Serves 6.—L. I. D., 
Portland. 


SAVORY SEASONING SALT 


You'll find this spicily-flavored salt an 
excellent seasoning for many dishes. 


cup salt 

teaspoon black pepper 

teaspoon paprika 

teaspoon ginger 

V2 teaspoon dry mustard 

V2 teaspoon oregano, powdered fine in 
palm of hand 

V3 teaspoon cayenne 

V3 teaspoon mace 
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CARAMEL 


For a rich, creamy dessert that is re- 
markably simple to prepare — and 
doesn’t take a grain of sugar—try this 
old favorite. 

2 (15 oz.) cans sweetened condensed milk 

2 teaspoons vanilla 


1 cup chopped nuts 


Place unopened cans of milk in a sauce- 


3 cloves garlic, mashed with broad side 
of a knife 
Combine dry ingredients, add garlic, and 
mix well. Store in a tightly-covered jar. 
This is an especially good seasoning for 
pot roast, Swiss steak, stews, and the 
like, and it goes well in many chicken 
dishes. In fact, when a meat or chicken 
recipe says, “Season to taste,” here’s the 


answer!—A. C. M., Oakland. 
WHIP 


pan, cover with water, and boil steadily 
for 1144 hours. Open cans, turn caramel- 
ized milk into a bowl; add vanilla and 
beat for about 4 minutes, or until 
smooth; add nuts. Spoon mixture into 
sherbet glasses and chill thoroughly be- 
fore serving. Serve with cream. Serves 
6 to 8.—M. L., Oakland. 


SAUSAGE-RIGE MEDLEY 


This is a good, easy-to-prepare casserole 
dish for a hungry threesome. 
Y2 pound sausage meat 
V2 cup uncooked rice 
V2 cup chopped celery 
V2 cup chopped onion 
(4 oz.) can sliced mushrooms 
1% cups hot, well-seasoned chicken stock (use 
canned or make it with a bouillon cube, 
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if you like) 
Break sausage meat into bits and fry 


until well browned, pouring off fat as it 
accumulates. Mix sausage with remain- 
ing ingredients. Turn into a greased cas- 
serole, cover, and bake in a moderately 
hot oven (375°) about 45 minutes. Serves 


3.—R. B. H., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


(Nore: This can be cooked on top of 
the stove instead of in the oven, if de- 
sired. Use a heavy skillet or saucepan 
and keep the heat low.) 


; CHEESE-CHIVE DIP 


A bowl of this creamy “dunking” mix- 
ture, plus a generous supply of potato 
chips, equals a simple and delectable 
hors d’oeuvre. 

2 (3 oz.) packages cream cheese 

1 cup top milk 

2 to 4 tablesp chopped chives 

Salt, pepper, and paprika to taste 





Put cheese in a bowl (if you have an 
electric beater, use the small beater 


bowl) and mash with a fork. Using a 
rotary or electric beater, gradually beat 
in the top milk. Add chives and season- 
ings, and continue beating until mixture 
is consistency of heavy whipped cream. 
Turn into a chilled serving bowl and 
serve with potato chips—S. M. R., 
Woodland, Calif. 

(Norte: For best results, top milk, bow], 
and beater should all be thoroughly 
chilled before you start.) 
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" MOMMY, MAY | HAVE SOME BREAD --: AND JAM ?™ 


Don’t scold . . . to her the big, easy-opening refrigerator 
is quite as fascinating as a pre-Christmas closet! It’s a 
Norge refrigerator, and in it, of course, is the Rollator, 
the world-famous “‘cold-maker” that took needless cost 
and confusion out of electric refrigeration. Also, there’s 
the Night Watch, which “remembers” to defrost for you 
every night; the safety-sealed Fast Freezer; the vegetable- 





keeping Hydrovoir; the meat-preserving Coldpack; the 
Lazilatch, which springs open the door for you. In all, 
there are forty-odd features of design and construction 
—all of them time-tested and time-proved. And it’s 





that way, too, with the other Norge products: electric 
tomatic Home and 


Gas Ranges ‘Washers Electric Ranges Refrigeration Home Heaters yee aikets ‘Gorm Focseet 


ranges, Ro-ta-tor washers, gas ranges and home heaters 
—each a product of experience, capable of performing, \* A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 


as Norge is the trade-mark of Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, 


superlatively well, its home-helping function. Detroit 26, Mich. In Canada: Addison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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"OH BOY!” 





Real milk from a cow! Eggs with shells 
on ‘em! And three or four helpings of 
Mom's tuna a la king on toast! Oh boy, 


what a homecoming! 

Of course, with most of our big tuna 
boats in the Navy, we can’t supply your 
dealer as often as we'd like or give him 
as much as he wants. But we're doing 
the best we can to keep him supplied 


with these quality brands of tuna. 
VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 
Terminal Island, California 


= 





Solid pack or “grated”... 
both are Quality Tunas 





You are an American 


...buy WAR BONDS! 
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ASSOCIATED PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 





Fillets from 28-pound King salmon have been spit-barbecued, with Jerry Meeker, 83-year- 
old full-blooded Puyallup Indian, experting. Spits were split from seasoned cedar, then 
fire-hardened; may be used again and again. Fillets were cooked before slow fire of 
madrona wood for 2 hours, with occasional turning; when done, were flaky and delicious— 
so said 30 barbecue guests at the John H. Binns home on Caledonia Beach north of Tacoma 


Adventures in Food 


Outdoor cookery . . . from hamburgers to apple pie 


7 ING just a few doors—well, anyway, a 
few pages—away from the Chefs of the 
West as we do, we have had a good chance 
to become well acquainted with many of 
them. And we must say that familiarity 
has bred nothing but admiration; to us, 
these versatile gentlemen are a never-fail- 
ing source of culinary inspiration. Take the 
matter of outdoor cookery, for instance. 
Recently we held a sort of over-the-back- 
fence conversation on the subject with some 
of the Chefs, and came away with a num- 
ber of ideas worth passing along. 

We found Chef Thomas C. Larter of La 
Canada, California, all out for showman- 
ship—for whetting the guests’ appetites by 
letting them in on some of the culinary 
preliminaries. Said Chef Larter: 





It’s easy to make your guests hungry by 
flirting juicy steaks before their eyes prior 
to the actual cooking. Nowadays, when 
such a display—even if it were possible— 
would probably be too much for the eye- 
sight, the same effect can be achieved with 
hamburgers. 

In my opinion, there is no better way to 
intrigue the interest and appetites of your 
guests than to let them help in the prepara- 
tion of the meal. I like to start from scratch 
with the uncooked food on display. From 
the beginning, I insist that food be handled 
smartly and efficiently, never being touched 
with the hands. 


For a small crowd, the ground meat is pre- 
pared in a large patty an inch or more 
thick. When the fire is ready, this patty 
is cut into cubes, figuring two or three to 
a person. With a spatula, these cubes are 
placed on the grill, and then with a wooden 
block and a sheet of waxed paper between 
the block and the meat, the cubes are 
pressed into just the thickness preferred. 
For a large crowd, where several pounds 
of meat are required, we use an ice cream 
scoop with a self-bailer to shape equal- 
sized balls. Again the block-and-waxed- 
paper method is used to press the balls to 
the hamburger-thickness the guests prefer. 
You will find this method much faster than 
making individual patties prior to grilling. 
A little practice will enable you to judge 
the size scoop to make to run the required 
number of hamburgers to the pound. 

The hamburger buns should be toasted first 
and then moved to the back of the grill 
top to keep warm while you prepare the 
meat. Ready and waiting on the table are 
bowls or platters of sliced tomatoes, sliced 
onions, piccalilli, cheese, mayonnaise, etc. 
Our guests are served the hot toasted buns 
and cooked meat, and they find great de- 
light in building their own hamburgers to 
suit themselves. 

Close attention to details and painstaking 
precision in the preparation of food may 
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seem an affectation to some, but I find that 
flavor is enhanced by good showmanship. 


To Chef Howard Miller, of Tucson, Ari- 
zona, outdoor cookery is synonymous with 
a crowd of hungry guests, for at his Wild 
Horse Ranch, hospitality is invariably on 
a large scale. 

Here is Chef Miller’s recipe for Cabbage 
Salad to serve 30: 


. 
CABBAGE SALAD A LA MILLER 
6 firm cabbages, shredded 
6 medium onions, shredded 
16 carrots (approximately), shredded 
1 teaspoon celery seed 
1 (8 oz.) jar sweet pickle relish 
French dressing 
Mayonnaise 
Salt and garlic salt to taste 


Mix vegetables, celery. seed, and relish 
thoroughly, and marinate in French dress- 
ing for about 30 minutes. Drain and add 
mayonnaise to your liking, then season with 
salt and garlic salt to taste. Arrange in 
large bowl and garnish with chopped ripe 
olives, parsley, and paprika. 

Chef Miller also gave us the recipe for an- 
other of his spécialtés de la maison, Crust- 
less Apple Pie. This, said he, is “a spicy, 
rich dessert with a different flavor.” 


CRUSTLESS APPLE PIE 

medium-sized tart apples, peeled and cut in 

eighths 
to V2 cup sugar 
teaspoon cinnamon 
cup water 
tablespoons shortening 
cup brown sugar (tirmly packed) 
cup sifted all-purpose flour 
teaspoon baking powder 
Salt to taste (about 1/2 teaspoon) 
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Put apples in saucepan with sugar, cinna- 
mon, and water; cook about 10 minutes, 
or until apples are partially done; turn 
into a 9-inch pie pan. Cream shortening, 
add brown sugar gradually, and cream well. 
Mix and sift flour, baking powder, and salt; 
add creamed mixture and work with your 
hands until well mixed. Sprinkle mixture 
over apples in pie pan, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350°) about 45 minutes. Serve 
with whipped cream or ice cream. Serves 6. 
Chef “Buck” Cornell, of Square C Ranch 
in Los Angeles, entered the conversation 
with a recipe which, he said, “has a thous- 
and variations and never fails to fill up all 
hands.” We'll call it 


SKILLET GOULASH 
Build a small fire, using twigs and sage 
branches, and place thereon a big skillet. 
You can use anything available in the way 
of fat—however, about 4% pound or so of 
bacon, cut in pieces, is ideal. Fry the bacon 
until you have a good amount of melted 
fat and then add: 
(No. 2) can whole kernel corn 
(No. 21/2) can tomatoes 
large onion, chopped 
raw potato, chopped 
Seasonings to taste 
A little water 
Cook for 20 to 30 minutes. Obviously, the 
ingredients have no set routine—it’s just 
a fast dish, but good! 
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_...\Now Try | 
TOMATO SOUP 
RANCHO STYLE 
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RANCHO = 
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CONDENSED new RED label 
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Tuere’s A WESTERN TANG to the 
full, red-ripe tomato flavor of RANCHO 
Tomato Soup—a flavor zest that’s simply 
delicious! That's because we choose only 
big, fat, luscious tomatoes... plump ‘em 
into gleaming kettles in our RANCHO 
farm kitchens...add our special West- 
ern seasoning (just so) ...cook ‘em to 
mouth-watering goodness by our own 
Western RANCHO recipe. It’s w-o-n- 
d-e-r-f-u-l soup! Try it and see! 


Other delicious Rancho Soups 


Packed under continuous inspection 


of U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


@ Vegetable e¢ Cream of Mushroom 
© Asparagus 
@ Chicken Noodle ¢@ Pea 





Here’s a grand Western recipe for you! 
CORN OMELET RANCHO 


Make sauce first: Heat 1014 oz. can 
of Rancho Tomato Soup: stir in 2 
tablespoonfuls mayonnaise; keep hot. 
Beat 4 eggs, add cup cooked corn, 4 
tablespoonfuls top milk, and salt, pep- 
per, paprika to taste. Cook like French 
omelet. Heat little margarine, or bacon 


fat in skillet, pour in egg-and-corn 
mixture; as eggs cook on bottom, 
gently pull cooked portions to center, 
letting uncooked part run down onto 
skillet. When lightly tinged with 
brown underneath, fold, turn out on 
hot platter. Serve with hot tomato 
sauce. Serves 3. 
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See how quickly your 
youngsters will respond to the 
delicious honey taste of these 
fine graham crackers. Many 
hard-to-please children 
enjoy drinking their full 
daily milk quota when they 
have these good graham 
crackers to go with it. Try 
Pirates’ Gold, and see! 

As good to eat as they are 
wholesome and nourishing, 
Pirates’ Gold Graham 


’ Crackers give you the full 
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flavor and food values of 
selected grains, fine molasses 
and pure vegetable shortening. 
Get a package and taste for 
yourself how good are these 
crackers that bear the name 
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Chefs of & the Vest 


TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


The Art of Cooking . . . by men . . . for men 


W, HAVE enjoyed many unique culinary 
adventures in the years we have been test- 
ing recipes submitted by aspirants to mem- 
bership in Chefs of the West. We had about 
decided that no dish could faze us, when 
along came Howard Evans of Los Angeles 
and put us to the supreme test. Chef Evans 
advanced the claim that the very finest 
barbecued beef could be achieved by plac- 
ing the meat directly on a bed of glowing 
coals—no grill. Says he: 

“We used to get a big 3-inch boned sirloin 
to grill on the coals, but the 180 points 
stopped that. Recently we tried a chuck 
roast. The butcher said it would be ter- 
rible prepared this way—it was terrific!” 
Here is Chef Evans’ recipe: 


CHUCK ROAST——ON THE COALS 


Los Angeles 

3 pounds chuck roast, cut 3 inches thick 

1 clove garlic 

V4 cup olive oil 

V2 jar prepared mustard (approximately) 

Salt 

Put the meat in a flat pan or on a platter. 
Rub it thoroughly with garlic, then smear 
it with olive oil. Spread plenty of mus- 
tard on it, and pat in all the salt that will 


cling to it. Repeat on the other side. Let. 


stand an hour or more. 

Let your fire burn down until you have a 
deep bed of glowing coals. Gently place 
the meat right on the coals—no grill. Turn 
only once during cooking, and allow 20 
minutes to a side for rare. To serve, slice 


the meat in strips. Serves 4 generously. 
In testing this culinary triumph, we found 
that the oil and mustard absorb a consider- 
able amount of salt, thus forming a coat- 
ing which adheres to the meat. This salty 
crust prevents the meat from becoming 
charred and, in addition, keeps the juices 
inside. By the time the meat is ready to be 
lifted from the coals to a carving board 
or platter, the crust has mostly been dis- 
sipated, and what remains is a mere zesty 
reminder which contributes to the flavor. 
If you’re anxious to try this primitive lux- 
ury, why not round out the dinner with 
another recipe, a perfect companion, from 
Peter N. Ratto, of Stockton, California. If 
you've ever eaten rice in Milan, Italy, you'll 
recall this dish for sure. Chef Ratto has 
added mushrooms to the classic recipe, thus 
making it his own, and that much better. 


RISOTTO ALLA RATTO 


(ta beer 


Stockton, Calif. 
small yellow onion, chopped 
tablespoons butter or margarine 
cup uncooked white rice 
cups clear chicken broth 


“aD 


(4 oz.) can button mushrooms 
Salt to taste 

V2 teaspoon saffron 

V2 cup grated Parmesan-type cheese 
Sauté onion in butter until transparent but 
not brown, keeping the heat low. Add rice 
and stir until each grain is coated with the 
butter. Add 1 cup boiling chicken broth 
and cook over low heat, stirring frequently, 
until rice has absorbed liquid. Repeat proc- 
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ess with remaining broth, adding 1 cup at 
a time as rice absorbs it. (This will take 
about 20 minutes.) Add mushrooms and 
salt, then stir in saffron which has been 
dissolved in 1 tablespoon hot water or 
broth. Cook 5 minutes longer. Blend in 
the grated cheese and serve at once. 

Chef Ratto’s recipe will serve 4 generously. 
A word of advice: Go easy with the salt; 
taste the rice before adding any, for if the 
chicken broth has been previously sea- 
soned, it may contribute enough salt. 

Corned beef hash has long been established 
as a favorite of man-sized appetites, and 
this particular recipe has the distinction of 
having been honored by the justly famous 
Victor Hirschler, Chef of the St. Francis 
Hotel, in San Francisco. At one time he 
listed this dish on the menu of the Gentle- 
men’s Grill, and it became a Thursday 
evening specialty. George H. Ward, of Oak- 
land, who gave Chef Hirschler the recipe, 
hereby joins the ranks of illustrious ama- 
teur chefs, and we can assure you of pro- 
fessional success if you follow his directions. 


CORNED BEEF HASH, YANKEE STYLE 


« 
Oakland 
4 to 5 pounds brisket of corned beef, cooked 
4 or 5 tablespoons fat 
6 large white onions, diced 
6 large potatoes, boiled, peeled, and diced 
1 (No. 2/2) can diced beets 
1 clove garlic, crushed 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Remove excess fat from corned beef. and 
mince the meat with a sharp knife. (Never 
grind corned beef.) Melt fat in a heavy 
skillet about 12 inches across and 4 inches 
deep; add onions and sauté until they are 
tender and golden. Gradually add corned 
beef and then potatoes, stirring constantly. 
Slowly stir in beets and beet juice. Last, 
add garlic and butter. Allow the mixture 
to simmer gently until it’s good and hot 
and bubbly. Before serving, taste and add 
salt and pepper as necessary. (Garlic can 
be removed before serving, if desired.) 
Chef Ward tells us that his recipe “will 
serve 6 to 8 people. but if your guests are 
hash addicts, better count on serving about 
$ nicely. Certainly they will be back for 
more and call you blessed.” 

Through the years, these columns have dem- 
onstrated the outstanding talent of gentle- 
men whose palates direct their culinary 
efforts toward magnificent, albeit simple. 
dishes. In the realm of main-dish cookery. 
Chefs of the West admit no peers. That the 
same may be said of their prowess in the 
realm of dessert cookery, we hereby offer 
our mark of distinction, a lofty white Chefs 
of the West cap, plus a special salaam of 
gratitude, to any and all gentlemen who 
submit dessert recipes which are deemed 
worthy of publication in these columns by 
Chef Gordon Goodwin. Mail your contri- 
bution today to Chef Goodwin, Sunset 
Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco 11, Calif. 
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$5.00 for Good Ideas! 


The natural fruit flavors and superb quality 
of Tea Garden delicacies make them real aids 
to fine cooking. If some Tea Garden product 
hgs inspired you to create a new recipe or 
improve an old one, send us your discovery. 
For each one used we pay $5.00. Just send 
your entry, with the name of your grocer, to: 
Tea Garden Products Co., San Francisco 11. 
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Tart Fall apples can be transformed into a 
sweet, delicious dessert without the aid of 
sugar by the magic of Tea Garden Marma- 
lade and this recipe from Mrs. L. W. Todd of 
Burbank, California. 





Tea Garden Apple Fiuff | 
1 pound cooking 2 teaspoons un- 
apples flavored gelatine 


% cup water % cup cold water 
% cup Tea Garden 2 egg whites, beaten 
Orange Marmalade Pinch salt 
Simmer peeled, sliced apples until very 
tender. Strain, add the Tea Garden Mar- 
malade and bring to boiling point. (Sauce 
should be fairly thick.) Soak the gelatine 
in cold water 5 minutes, add to hot apple 
sauce and chill until almost firm. Whip 
egg whites; beat apple sauce and gelatine 
mixture until light and fluffy; fold to- 
gether and chill. Pile in sherbet glasses 
and serve with a custard sauce or whipped 
evaporated milk. Garnish with fresh orange 
slices. The marmalade-flavored apple sauce 
alone makes a good dessert, and a deli- 
cious accompaniment for meat. 











To please all tastes there are two types of 
Tea Garden Marmalade—both made with ex- 
quisite care. The clear, golden type is made 
of desert-ripened, sweet oranges; Tea Gar- 
den English Style has the tangier bitter-sweet 
taste of Seville orange peel and a deeper 
amber color. 
= & 

Another delightful way of preparing apples 
without sugar was contributed by Mrs. Ches- 
ter R. Pease of Olympia, Washington, who 
cooks them with her evening meal, serves 
them for breakfast. 





Tea Garden Baked Apples 


4 or 5 apples 1 tablespoon lemon 
% cup Tea Garden juice 
Syrup Butter or margarine 
(optional) 


Peel and quarter apples; stand them on 
end in a casserole, packing them in tight- 
ly. Cover and cook (add a little water if 
necessary) in a low-heat oven (250°) 20 
minutes, or until they begin to soften. 
Pour over them the Tea Garden Syrup 
with the lemon juice added and dot with 
butter or margarine— if you have it! Bake 
until tender. 











Tea Garden Fancy Western Style Syrup is 
perfect for hotcakes and waffles because it’s 
thick enough not to soak in quickly and has 
such a satisfyingly rich, distinctive flavor. 
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We think the suggestion sent by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Lowrie of Napa, California, makes 
French toast a dish which could well be the 
mainstay for lunch as well as breakfast. Use 
any kind of Tea Garden Preserves or Jelly— 
or several different kinds. 





French Toast Deluxe 

Make French toast in the usual manner, 
and arrange the hot slices on a cookie 
sheet or pan and spread with this mixture 
(for 8 slices): 

4 tablespoons margarine 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

% cup Tea Garden Preserves, 

Jelly or Marmalade 

Mix well, spread over the toast and slip 
under broiler until hot and bubbly. Per- 
fect with bacon strips or little brown 
sausages (if available!). 











Tea Garden Preserves and Jellies have true 
fruit flavors because they’re made of table 
quality fruit that is ripe and sweet ... rich, 
natural colors because the fruit and sugar 
proportions are right .. . a tender, delicate 
consistency because they’re carefully cooked 
in small batches. 





Sugar Saving Ideas 

Mrs. Matt Cossych of Zenith, Washing- 
ton, makes a simple loaf cake, then mixes 
2% cups of corn flakes lightly with 3 
tablespoons of Tea Garden Marmalade 
and spreads this mixture oyer the batter. 
The cake comes from the oven delight- 
fully ‘‘frosted.’’ 


Mrs. Russell Jarvis of Gilroy, California, 
freshens stale doughnuts and sweetens 
the none-too-sweet ones this way: Place 
% cup of Tea Garden Syrup in a pan or 
casserole, then add the doughnuts, turn- 
ing them so that the Syrup coats both 
sides. Cover the pan tightly and place 
over low heat until the doughnuts are 
thoroughly hot—serve them at once on 
small, heated plates! 











We make Tea Garden delicacies just as we 
always have and always will ...no skimping, 
no substitutes. 


TEA GARDEN PRODUCTS CO. 





PRESERVES © JELLIES » SYRUPS o GRAPE JUICE » MARASCHINO CHERRIES » SWEET PICKLED AND BRANDIED FRUITS 
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Four Steps to 
Fine FLAVOR 
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How to smoke salmon 


Prepare some of your fall catch this 
way and you'll have a gourmet’s treat 


isn practical people would probably say 
that there is no good reason why anyone 
should go to the trouble of smoking a sal- 
mon. Yet, it seems unfair to consider the 
preparation of any specialty from a purely 
practical standpoint. Perhaps the following 
report from Lyle Anderson of Ketchikan, 
Alaska, will answer both viewpoints. 
Here in Southeastern Alaska, there are 
plenty of fish, and every fall we not only 
put enough in the freezer to last until 
spring, but also smoke a few salmon for 
ourselves and our friends. We find smoking 
fish so simple in both method and equip- 
ment, and the finished product so taste- 
worthy, that we wonder why more people 
don’t try it. 


ABOUT THE SMOKE-HOUSE 
A smoke-house is easily made. There are 
several types, each with its advantages. 
Some have disadvantages, like the one we 
built two years ago. Its greatest drawback 
was that it led people to think that we 
didn’t have inside plumbing. Last fall we 
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resolved to build one whose purpose could 
not be mistaken by wise-cracking neigh- 
bors. Our present smoke-house can be 
taken down when the smoking job is fin- 
ished. The four sides are separate units; 
to set up the smoke-house, they are tacked 
together with eight nails. When the top 
is put on, the smoke-house is ready for the 
fish and the fire. When the smoking period 
is over, the nails are removed and the sides 
and top are stacked in the basement until 
the’ next season. 

We smoke only salmon, but most edible 


marine fishes may be smoked. Some people 
like an oily smoked fish, such as black cod, 
king salmon, or September herring; others 
prefer a lean fish like chum salmon or hali- 
but. A lean fish will take a “harder” smoke, 
a hard-smoked fish being one that has been 
smoked longer and is consequently drier 
and stronger in flavor. Most people don’t 
care for hard-smoked fish. 


PREPARING FISH FOR SMOKING 
The fresh fish is first dressed, washed, and 
split into two sides; the backbone and head 
are discarded. It must be split with a 
smooth cut—a single sweep of a very sharp 
knife. If the cut is ragged, it will present 
difficulties later in salting. Likewise, after 
the fish is split, it should be handled with 
great care so that it will not be broken with 
small crevices. 

The fish must be salted before smoking. 
Commercially smoked fish is brine-salted, 
but we prefer a Norwegian method of dry 
salting. The fish is buried for a day in a 
mixture of five parts of salt to one part of 
sugar. It is then laid on a salted board, 
covered with salt, pressed with another 
board that is weighted, and left for another 
day or two. After most of the free water 
has been pressed out, the excess salt is 
washed away with a solution of brandy 
and saltpeter. (This solution should be sat- 
urated: that is, the brandy should contain 
all the saltpeter which it will hold in solu- 
tion. The amount of saltpeter necessary 
will vary with the alcoholic content of the 
brandy, but, in general, the proportion is 
about two tablespoons of saltpeter per cup 
of brandy.) The hardened fish slab can 
be held over a shallow pan, such as a 
roaster pan, and brushed lightly with a 
piece of muslin which has been dipped in 
the brandy. As the brandy washes away 
the salt and runs into the pan, it can be re- 
used; the salt will settle to the bottom of 
the pan. 

Commercially smoked fish is always care- 
fully dried with an air blast after brining 
to give it a smooth, glossy, varnish-like sur- 
face. If the fish is smoked while wet, it 
won’t take a luster, but will be dull and 
rough. This drying, with the brining, pro- 
duces a pellicle or skin. Since to us the 
finish is less important than the flavor, we 
use a different salting method, one which 
prevents a pellicle from ever forming; hence 
we omit the drying. : 


THE SMOKING PROCESS 
The fish is now laid on screen or wire 
shelves in the smoke-house, unless the oper- 
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ator is skillful enough to use hooks. Com- 
mercially smoked fish is hung on hooks to 
avoid the marks that the screen leaves on 
the skin, but the fish is apt to fall off the 
hooks if it is not properly hung. Needless to 
say, it is very discouraging to find the fruit 
of one’s labors piled in the soot and ashes; 
besides, the screen-marked skin will be dis- 
carded before eating. 

The fish is laid skin-side down on the 
shelves, and is not turned during smoking. 
The closer it is to the source of the smoke, 
the better; conversely, the farther the fish 
is from the heat of the fire, the better. The 
happy medium—high enough to avoid the 
heat and low enough to catch most of the 
smoke—is about 5 to 6 feet. The temper- 
ature at which fish is smoked has quite an 
effect on the texture. If it is smoked at a 
temperature of around 160°, it is said to 
be “‘kippered,” while if it is smoked at 
around 100° it is ‘““cold-smoked.”’ Cold- 
smoking is the process used by home smok- 
ers, since the higher temperature requires 
steam coils. 


CHOOSING THE WOOD 

A non-resinous wood must be used for pro- 
ducing the smoke, because pitchy woods 
give the fish a tar-like or creosote-like taste. 
Alder is commonly used in Southeastern 
Alaska, oak and fruit woods in California; 
any hard wood may be used. Many people 
recommend dry wood for the fire, but we 
find that green wood smokes better and 
imparts just as good a taste to the fish. The 
fire must be kept well smothered, of course. 
For this we use green wood and green 
leaves, which produce a humid smoke. In 
the case of commercially smoked fish. a 
humid smoke would harm the pellicle refer- 
red to above, so commercial smoke-houses 
use dry wood for the fire and smother it 
with hardwood sawdust obtained from fur- 
niture factories. 


HOW LONG TO SMOKE 

The length of the smoking period depends 
on the flavor desired. A one-hour smoke 
gives just a very light flavor: a three-hour 
smoke gives an appreciable flavor, and so 
on. Fish smoked three to five days (eight 
to ten hours each day) is “hard-smoked.” 
We like our fish smoked for a day; this, 
with the heavy salting treatment, is suf- 
ficent to make it keep for a month or so 
in cool weather. If it starts to mold, we 
wrap it well in waxed paper and freeze it 
solid. If the fish is to be canned, a one- 
or two-hour smoke gives a good flavor. 
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(Nore: Smoked salmon, thinly sliced, 
makes delicious canapés and sandwiches; 
rye and French bread are especially good 
with it. Some cooks like to. marinate the 
slices first in French dressing [3 parts oil 
to 1 part vinegar]. For an unusual entrée, 
slice salmon 2 inch thick, brush with oil, 
broil, and serve with a parsley-lemon-but- 
ter sauce.) 
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Yes! there are 
not enough! 


We Tea Timer People Certify This: 
We bake only as many of these party 
crackers as we have top grade 
ingredients for 





T THE TOP of every 
mountain there’s a peak 

At the end of every mouse 
there’s a squeak 

In the dreams of every guy 
there’s a gal 

But there’s only one 
Taj Mahal. 

There are lots of things like 
other things 

Good things, too — like 
ice-cream cones and 
(sometimes) kings 

But you only find the perfect, 
bestest, finer 

Crackers in —You Bet! — 
Tea Timer! 


So when you see those party 
crackers grand, 

The kind so tasty-good they 
beat the band, 

Snag ’em, grab ’em, clutch 
’em, hug ’em tight 

You'll have good-eating 
for tonight. 

Maybe you wonder what 
we’re driving at 

It’s this —Tea Timers are 

ide te the top — 

Just like your hat! 
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ARTICHOKE SALAD SUPREME 


Allow 1 cooked artichoke per serving. 
Remove heart; carefully scoop out fuzzy 
choke. With a teaspoon, scrape edible 
portion from leaves; mix this pulp with 
enough Durkee’s Mayonnaise to mois- 
ten; season to taste with salt, pepper, 
and onion juice; stuff heart with the mix- 
ture. Arrange a bed of crisp salad greens 
on a salad plate; on greens lay a thick 
slice of tomato; top tomato with the 
stuffed artichoke heart. 


Serve with 
Durkee’s 
Mayonnaise 































At home — Any flavor —Delidcious — Smooth 
— No ice crystals—No cooking —No re- 
whipping —No scorched flavor — Easy — 
Inexpensive —20 recipes in each 15¢ pkg. 
Please send this ad for free full-size sam- 
ple offer, or buy from your grocer. 


LONDONDERRY 


Brand Homemade Ice Cream 


STABILIZER 


LONDONDERRY - 835 HOWARD, SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
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Self- Conscious About Your Skia? 
DON'T COVER IT... CLEANSE IT! 
Use Ambrosia to free the pores, 
help clear up blackheads, At 
Drug, Dept. and 10c Stores. 


AMBRO 


THE oe LIQUID FACIAL CLEANSER 
Hinze Ambrosia, New York City. 





REPAIR Concrete and 


Asphalt Floors 
Joints in Bricks — Damp Basements 


WITH THE NEW PATCHING MATERIAL 
—P-3. WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
Industrial Asphalt Co., 1801-4th St., Berkeley 2, Calif. 
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BRassens’ Good Ideas on shortcuts to 
easier and better homemaking are always 
welcomed by Sunset. 


STIRRING JAM 
Use a metal potato masher with a wooden 
handle for stirring boiling jam or jelly. It 
will remain upright in. the pan, and the 
wooden handle won’t overheat.—-A. W. O., 
Salem, Ore. 


MEASURING SPOON DIPPERS 
I have disconnected sets of plastic measur- 
ing spoons so that I can keep one spoon in 
each of several food containers—a teaspoon 
in the baking powder can, 14 teaspoon be- 
side the salt box, a tablespoon in the sugar 
can, etc. This system saves a great deal 
of time.—P. S. H., Longview, Wash. 


NEWS IN CURTAIN STRETCHERS 
My husband made a curtain stretcher for 
me from two 6-foot lengths of 34-inch gal- 
vanized pipe. He cleaned them, smoothed 
them with emery cloth, and smoothed the 
ends with a file. I wash my curtains and 
starch them slightly, then pass the pipes 
through the top and bottom hems. The up- 
per pipe is hung on supports which can be 





fastened to the garage, the side of the 
house, or wherever is convenient, and the 
lower pipe is weighted with buckets of sand, 
gravel, or small stones. We are careful that 
the curtains are spread to the same width 
on both the top and bottom pipes. They 
should not be spread out too much, lest 
they dry in an hour-glass shape. Smaller 
curtains can be placed on the pipes in pairs. 


—M.Q. R., Rediands, Calif. 


PROTECTION FOR PAINTED WALLS 
It’s much easier to keep painted walls and 
other painted surfaces in good. condition if 
the surfaces are covered with a starch solu- 
tion after being cleaned. The starch coat- 
ing is transparent and faintly glossy, so it 
doesn’t detract from the appearance of the 
paint. When the surface has to be cleaned 


Good ideas 


Sunset readers offer tips 
for better homemaking 
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again, a solution of warm, soapy. water re- 
moves both dirt and starch, leaving the 
surface like new—ready for another pro- 
tective coat of starch—F. C. M., El Cer- 
rito, Calif. 

(Note: Paint experts advise us that this 
idea has been in use for many years and 
is highly recommended. The strength of the 
starch solution is 1 pound of starch [{laun- 
dry starch is suitable] to 3 or 4 gallons of 
water.) 


COMFORTER ANCHORING NOTE 
To keep my down-filled comforter on the 
bed during the night, I attach it to the 
blanket under it with snap fasteners. Half 
of each snap is sewed to the underside of 
the comforter, the other half to the blanket. 
—P.0.0°C., Seattle. 

DYEING ADJUNCT 

Recently we had an interesting experience 
in dyeing curtains for our living room. I 
bought some unbleached muslin and dyed 
it yellow. Alas, when the material dried, it 
was too yellow. My husband took the 
matter in hand and sprayed brown dye 
onto the fabric with an electric paint 
sprayer. The brown subdued the yellow, 
and the spray application gave a texture 
that made the fabric look much more lux- 
urious and expensive than it was.—H. ( 
Fort Bragg, Calif. 
(Note: Mrs. C. enclosed a sample of her 
curtains with this idea, and we agree that 
the results are most attractive.) 


TIN FOR THE WAR 

Since the surrender of Germany, tin can 
collections have decreased to the point 
where detinning plants are operating at 
only 50 per cent of their capacity—but tin 
is still needed for the war effort, as well as 
for civilians. The War Department, the 
Navy Department, and the War Production 
Board urge that all homemakers continue 
to turn in their used tin cans. Salvaged tin 
will be needed until the tin mines of the 
Malayan States and the Dutch East In- 
dies can be recaptured and restored to pro- 
duction. The latter will take two years. 


FOR CHILDREN, BY CHILDREN 
I spent weeks looking for curtains for the 
room that my small sons share. They said 
firmly that they didn’t want “baby stuff” 
or a floral pattern, and I couldn’t find ma- 
terial with airplane or boat prints. So 
finally I hit on the idea of letting them 
make their own. I bought some unbleached 
muslin and made it into curtains, border- 
ing them with a row of red rickrack braid. 
Then I gave each boy a curtain and cray- 
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ons and told him to draw whatever pictures 
he wanted to. The results are most satis- 
factory; the curtains are printed with pic- 
tures of tanks, jeeps, planes, and so forth, 
and signed by the “artists.” The designs 
were made washable by laying the curtains, 
design-side down, on a piece of unglazed 
paper and pressing with a warm iron.— 


E.R. B., Campbell, Calif. 


KEY ON HAND 
After opening a can with a key, I unwind 
the tin and hang the key on a handy hook 
in the kitchen. Thus I never have the frus- 
trating experience of not having a key when 
one is needed.—B. B., Los Angeles. 


RAT DIET NOTE 
The kind of bait we were using in our rat 
traps either dried out or was carried away 
by the rats without harm to them. Finally, 
we tried saturating thin but stardy strips 
of outing flannel with peanut. butter and 
knotting them to the bait hooks. The rats 
love them. One strip is effective for as long 
as two months.—R. M., Hollywood, Calif. 





TAILORED WALL CUPBOARD 
I made a very handsome what-not shelf by 
combining several wooden silverware boxes. 
I painted the boxes red and black, and lined 
the compartments with brilliant Chinese 
papers, since the shelf was to hold my col- 
lection of oriental pieces. Other decorative 
schemes would be equally effective for dif- 
ferent types of collections —M. L. G., Whit- 
tier, Calif. 
THIMBLE 

Fit a thimble on one end of a curtain rod 
to make it slide smoothly into the casing 
at the top of the curtain. You will save 
time and possible damage to the fabric.— 


L. U., Tacoma, Wash. 


SPOOLS FOR BLOCKS 

Children always like to play with empty 
spools, since they serve as both building 
blocks and “beads” for stringing. Make 
them a special treasure by putting them in 
a color bath made of food coloring and wa- 
ter. The labels will be soaked off in the 
process, and the spools will be colored with 
a bright and harmless dye.—G. W. B., 
Boise, Idaho. 


REJUVENATED TEDDY BEARS 

My child’s cherished stuffed toys desper- 
ately needed renovating, so I cleaned them 
with the same foam-type upholstery cleaner 
I use on my furniture. I worked the foam 
into the nap with a stiff brush, wiped off 
the soil with a damp cloth, and allowed 
the toys to dry. Afterward, I brushed up 
the nap with a dry brush, added new neck 
ribbons, and produced a teddy bear and a 
woolly dog as good as new!—L. O. S., Vi- 
salia, Calif. ° 
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YOUNGSTERS CAN LEARN 
ORDERL!NESS AT AN EARLY AGE 


By Meredith Moulton Redhead, Ph. B. 
Baby Food Counselor of Heinz Home Institute 


ATS of orderliness can be 
instilled in even a small 
child if the mother will exercise 
patience and persistence. Pro- 
vide a convenient box for the 
toddler’s toys, and help him 
pick up his scattered playthings 
before he retires. After a few 
times he'll take pride in doing 
this alone. You are laying the 
ground work for a good habit. 


@ @ Neatness in eating habits 
has to be acquired, too. And 
you'll find it helps considerably 
to do away with dawdling over 
meals if the child is given food 











Notice the difference in flavor, 
color and texture of — 


he really enjoys. Heinz Strained 
and Junior Foods are made from 
freshly picked fruits and veg- 
etables—cooked and packed 
within hours of harvesting. 
Flavors are natural—colors invit- 
ing. Heinz Baby Foodsare backed 
by a 76-year quality tradition. 





HEINZ BABY FOODS 


MADE BY H. J. HEINZ CO., MAKERS OF 
QUALITY FOODS FOR 76 YEARS 
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vv¢ THIN, crisp 
slices, rich in spices. 
Add them to every lunch. 
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Food notes 
A medley of good ideas 


Pileon ARE some good-eating ideas to add 
a fillip to your September menus: 
Popover-Mushroom Surprise: Bake pop- 
overs as usual, split while hot, and fill with 
creamed mushrooms. Serve as a meatless 
main dish, or as an accompaniment to 
meat, fish, or chicken dishes. 

Lift for Potato Salad: Add a generous 
spoonful or two of bottled sweet pickle rel- 
ish to potato salad for a flavor lift. Serve 
the salad in the center of a ring of tomato 
aspic, or surround it with sliced tomatoes. 
For a warm-weather, one-platter main 
course, complete the picture with deviled 
egg halves. 

Two-Fruit Dessert: Mix equal amounts of 
sliced fresh figs and peaclies together. Serve 
with a sauce made by blending cream 
cheese with just enough top milk so that 
the mixture can be poured, and adding a 
generous dash of Sherry. 





Country-Fried Tomatoes: Use firm, ripe to- 
matoes, and peel or not, as desired. Cut 
in hatf crosswise. Dredge cut sides with 
flour, and sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Melt a little fat (bacon fat is excellent) in 
a skillet, put in tomatoes, cut side down, 
and sauté until lightly browned. Turn cut 
side up, and pour enough cream over to- 
matoes to cover bottom of skillet. Cover 
and cook over low heat just until tomatoes 
are tender, not mushy. Serve in sauce 
dishes or on toast—and don’t forget the 
delicious gravy! 

Crumbed Noodles: Cook noodles in boiling 
salted water until tender; drain. Melt a 
little butter or margarine in a saucepan, 
add noodles, and stir with a fork so all are 
coated. Turn into a hot serving dish, and 
sprinkle copiously with buttered, toasted 
bread crumbs. These noodles are especially 
delicious with chicken. 

Panned Crookneck Squash: Slice crookneck 
squash very thin. (The large-sized blade 
of a food shredder is good for this.) Melt 
a little fat in a heavy skillet; put in squash 
and add thinly sliced green onions, salt, 
and pepper to taste. Sauté until squash 
is thoroughly heated, then cover and cook 
over low heat just until tender. Stir several 
times during cooking. 

Mexican Pressed Quince (Cajeta de Mem- 
brillo): If you can spare the sugar for this, 
you will be rewarded with a wonderful, 
rich-flavored confection, which will keep 
indefinitely. It’s particularly delicious 
served with thin slices of American or Mon- 
terey Jack cheese. To prepare it: 

Wash and core quinces, being sure to re- 





TWO are better 
than ONE! 




















@ ITWO delicious old-time flavors 
combine to give youanew, lip-smack- 
ing taste-sensation in Best Foods 


Musrtarp spiked with 
Horserapisu. Not too 
strong...not too mild 
... it’s an exciting, 
savory combination! 
Get a jar today! 












BEST FOODS “ 
MUSTARD 


with HORSERADISH 
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| Make the most of flavor — send for What’s | 
| Cooking ?— it’s free! Write Dept. T-5. | 

JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY | 
l 437 D Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 











MOORE pusn-tsss uancers 


(The Hanger with the Twist) 


MOORE pusu-pins y 


(The Pin with the Handle) 
At stationery. department and hardware stores 
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move all seeds; steam over hot water until 
tender. Grind the meat of the quinces very 
fine, including the skin. Measure pulp and 
add an equal measure of sugar; mix well. 
Put in a saucepan and cook, stirring con- 
stantly with a wooden spoon, until you can 
see the bottom of the pan clearly. (This 
constant stirring is necessary to prevent 
burning.) Turn cooked quince into a loaf 
pan. When cold, turn out onto a board 
covered with waxed paper, cover quince 
with cheesecloth, and place in the sun. 
Leave 2 days, turning occasionally so that 
all sides are exposed to the sun. Store, 
covered, in a cool, dry place. To serve, cut 
in thin slices. 

Hamburgers De Luxe: Prepare and cook 
hamburger patties as usual. Split ham- 
burger buns, toast them, and spread with 
a mixture of: 3 tablespoons Roquefort-type 
cheese, 6 tablespoons butter or margarine, 
34 teaspoon prepared mustard, and 4 tea- 
spoon Worcestershire sauce. (Enough for 
6 bun halves.) Put hamburger patties be- 
tween bun halves and serve at once. Any 
nippy, soft cheese can replace the Roque- 
fort-type cheese with delicious results. 
Onion-Green Salad: Mix paper-thin onion 
rings with torn, crisp salad greens. Sprinkle 
liberally with celery seed, then add French 
dressing to which a spoonful of mayonnaise 
has been added. Toss gently until ingredi- 
ents are well mixed. 

Melon-Wine Cup: Heap melon balls in 
sherbet glasses, and over each serving pour 
2 or 3 tablespoons Port. Chill thoroughly 
and garnish with a sprig of fresh mint 
before serving. Cantaloup, watermelon, 
casaba, honeydew, or any combination of 
these may be used. 





Curry-Egg French Dressing: To 1 cup 
French dressing add 2 hard-cooked eggs, 
finely chopped; and 14 to 44 teaspoon curry 
powder. Delicious with green or vegetable 
salads, or with cold salmon. 

Sweet-Tooth Biscuits: Prepare baking bis- 
cuit dough as usual, and cut with a small 
biscuit cutter. Before baking, make a de- 
pression in the top of each one, and fill 
depression with a bit of jam, jelly, or mar- 
malade. Bake as usual. No butter is needed 
with these—they bring their own spread! 
About Chinese Jujubes: If you have ac- 
cess to a Chinese jujube tree, and are won- 
dering what to do with the fruit, send for 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 1215, The Chinese Jujube, available 
for 5 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. The 
jujube, also known as the Chinese date, 
is a small fruit with a dark brown skin 
and crisp, sweet, whitish flesh. The flavor 
has been described as “apple-like.” Jujubes 
can be made into a delicious confection; 
jujube sweet pickles and jujube butter are 
also tasteworthy. Recipes for these and 


other delicacies will be found in the booklet. 
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Durkee’s Margarine is made by 
an improved process which 
churns the pure vegetable oils 
right in with the fresh pasteur- 
ized skim milk. IN foods and 
ON them, you'll love the flavor 
of Durkee’s Troco Margarine! 





SPREAD..COOK..BAKE..FRY 


One of the Basic 7 
Foods recommend, 
ed in the U. S. Nu- 
trition Food Rules. 





SEALED -16 F RESCINESS 





OLEOMARGARINE 























INSURE 
CANNING 
TT of of 


CAPS, 
LIDS and 
RUBBERS 


And follow instructions in 
the Ball Blue Book. To get your copy 
send 10c with your name and address to— 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, Muncie, Ind. 
















SAUCE 


Ask for A*l when dining out. 
Keep A*l on the table at home. 
One sauce for all meats, fish, fowl, eggs, 
beans or salads. The international fa- 
| vorite for over 100 years. Not rationed. 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford 1, Conn. 





The DASH that 
makes the DISH 











WE LOVE THE 
GARDEN-FRESH 
FLAVOR OF 


PicTSWEET 


PEAS @ 


All the family will ¢ 
enjoy every bite of e 
these delicious, 

sweet tender peas. é 


Because PICTSWEET Peas 
are grown from selected 
seeds, under expert care — 
then picked at their flavor- 
peak and quickly packed to 
bring you all their full, rich 
garden-fresh goodness. 
Serve them often and enjoy 
the family chant of “More 
Peas, Please.” The next time 


you go to your grocers, ask 
for PICTSWEET Peas. 


PicrSWEET 


AMERICA’S PREMIUM PEAS 
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High on a San Francisco hilltop, this skylighted barbecue room is sunny and cheerful in 
spite of cool winds from the ocean. A good way to get a lot of living out of waste space 


Wind protection 


M.. Roy Emery’s skill with the grill and 
the Dutch oven, and a daily breeze from the 
West, were responsible for the outdoor liv- 
ing-dining room featured here. 

Originally, a high fence was built in the 
back of the lot to give protection against 
the prevailing westerly wind. To avoid the 
shut-in feeling of the solid wood fence, win- 
dows were built into it after the fence was 


rem 
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completed—the result, a two-walled room. 
Two-wall enclosure did not give sufficient 
protection from the wind to allow comfort 
able use of the barbecue grill, so plans were 
made to put a roof over this space in the 
easiest way possible. 


CONSTRUCTION 
The room is 12 by 18 feet. The back fence 


A 


Cooking equipment includes Dutch oven, 242-gallon coffee pot, steel frying pans, and a set 
of Howard Baxter's barbecue implements—long fork, long-handled salt and pepper shakers 





SUNSET 
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(increased to height of 714 feet) forms the 
back wall. The garage serves as one side 
wall. The added walls are of regular 2”x4” 
frame construction sided with 1”x8” red- 
wood. Roof is of 2”x6” rafters with 1”x8” 
sheathing and composition paper roofing. 
The floor is a cement slab. 

The skylight consists of eight pieces of 
standard 24”x42” wired glass. 


FIREPLACE 

Fireplace grill is a modification of Plan 10 
in the Sunset Barbecue Book. When the 
bricks were laid, studs were inserted at two 
levels to accommodate 114-inch angle iron 
slides for the grills. A grill surface of 22 by 
36 inches is provided by two 22-by-18-inch 
grills. Slides at different heights permit ad- 
justment of grills to suit fire conditions. 





Many are the servicemen who have found 
relaxation and fine food in great quantity in 
this friendly living-utility-barbecue room 


Some 450 used bricks and 50 fire bricks 
were used in the construction of the fire- 
place-grill. 

Doors and windows are stock sizes. Front 
windows are 3 by 31% feet. Windows in the 
back are 314 by 6 feet. All were obtained 
second-hand. The front doorway is 5 by 
61% feet. 

When the winds blow and the rains come, 
this Barbecue House goes right on produc- 
ing “outdoor” enjoyment. Entertaining 
here, as you would expect, is definitely on 
the informal side. 





Sunset Barbecue Book in its new re- 
vised and enlarged edition covers all 
phases of the fine art of barbecuing. 
In its 96 pages you'll find detailed plans 
for construction of 25 barbecues, rang- 
ing from the simplest to the most elab- 
orate type. Also 31 sketches showing 
types and variations, and 28 pages of 
recipes and ideas for outdoor cookery. 
The revised edition sells for $1.50. Ad- 
dress the Sunset Book Dept., 576 Sac- 
ramento Street, San Francisco 11. 
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SWEET NEWS 








TUNED TO TODAY’S KITCHEN-TEMPO 





GHIRARDELLI 
FOOD FLASHES 


It’s such a lot of fun to experiment 
with Chocolate Cookery. Little tricks 
like adding 2 tablespoons Ghirardelli 
Ground Chocolate to your favorite 
spice, prune or apple sauce cake; a 
sprinkle of chocolate instead of nutmeg 
over cup custards before baking them; 
mixing in a bit of Ghirardelli’s with 
the granulated or powdered sugar in 
which you roll doughnuts fresh from 
the frying kettle . . . these give high 
adventure to humdrum cooking. 
What’s more, they add new taste-thrills 
to commonplace dishes. Keep a jar of 
Chocolate Syrup in the refrigerator for 
making milk shakes, ice cream sodas, 
sundaes, hot beverages. Use it as a sauce 
to dress up cottage pudding, cake from 
the store. (There's such a good recipe 
on the Ghirardelli Ground Chocolate 
package.) Try 4 cup of Ground Choc- 
olate in your fruit-nut bread; add 6 to 
8 tablespoons to your waffle recipe, 
along with the dry ingredients. Serve 
these Chocolate Waffles hot, topped with 
ice cream or a Chocolate Sauce as a 
happy ending for an impromptu meal! 


SCOOP: OF -THE- MONTH| 











CHOCOLATE “FEATHER” CAKE 


Here’s a cake so feathery light, so deli- 
ciously different, you'll use it many times. 


Unless you're sugar-rich, don’t bother to, 


frost it, though a Boiled Icing or a Mocha 
Almond Frosting will make it simply super! 
Sift together twice 1% cups sifted cake 
flour; 2 teaspoons baking powder; \% tea- 
spoon salt. Combine % cup sugar (1 
cup less 2 tablespoons) and % cup Ghi- 
rardelli Ground Chocolate. Beat 4 egg 
yolks until thick and lemon-colored, using 
rotary egg beater or electric mixer. Add 
gradually the sugar and chocolate mix- 
ture alternately, with 1 cup boiling water 
poured in slowly. Beat 3 minutes until 
light and foamy, adding 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
Sift and beat in the dry ingredients a little 
at a time. Continue to beat with rotary 
beater until flour is blended in. Fold in 4 
egg whites beaten until stiff but not dry. 
Bake in 10-inch ungreased tube cake pan 
in moderate oven (350 degrees) for 45 
minutes. Invert pan and cool for oné hour. 


























© 7 Mi 
“In Bishopsgate Street,in Queen’s Head 
Alley, at a Frenchman's House, is an 
excellent West India drink called choc- 
olate, to be sold, where you may have 
it ready at any time and also unmade 
at reasonable rates.” This picturesque 
announcement in the Public Advertiser 
June 16, 1657, is the earliest intimation 
of the introduction of chocolate (and 
cocoa) into England. 


GHIRARDELLI 
GROUND CHOCOLATE 


Satisfying the family sweet tooth is not 
so easy these days. For sugar has many 
jobs to do. So we are grateful for such a 
natural sugar-stretcher as Ghirardelli 
Ground Chocolate! This rich, full-fla- 4 
vored chocolate comes to you already | 3 
sweetened. Thus you can use less sugar | sé% 
(1 tablespoon less for each i4 cup [| cr 



















Ground Chocolate required). Bev- | ola 
erages require no sugar at all! wi 


It’s so pantry-handy, too—ready the frq 
minute you are. You just dip in and 
spoon it out, to mix with sugar or dry 
ingredients. Use this all-purpose choc- 
olate in any of your favorite chocolate 
dishes; 14 cup (4 tbsps.) Ghirardelli’s 
for each square of cake chocolate or an 
equal amount of cocoa. Say “Gear-ar- 
delly” to your grocer! 


{& Say “Gear-ar-del 
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Mail this coupon for 
free recipe literature 








Street 


City State 
Mail to D. GHIRARDELLI CO. 
900 North Point, San Francisco, 9 
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What does a square foot cost? 


Changes in areas do not necessarily alter house building 
costs in same ratio—good planning saves building dollars 


L Ire in a Seabee Camp in Maine gives one 
ample opportunity to review one’s past life 
as an architect in Southern California. 
Foibles of your own and your clients’ con- 
ceptions of planning stand out more clearly. 
At the same time, the present housing holi- 
day suggests the possibility of a fresh start 
when peace comes.” 

This paragraph, in a letter from architect 
Graham Latta (his prewar office in Glen- 
dale, California, will be his postwar ad- 
dress), started a chain of letters which, dur- 
ing the past year, must have linked a dozen 
Seabee camps with Sunset. 

Out of these letters came the following 
notes. We think them important because 
they explain, from a serious angle, the prac- 
tical value of good planning. 

The widely popular misconception that a 
house costs so many dollars per square foot 
has resulted in the needless cramping of 
thousands of prewar homes. Before gen- 
eral building resumes is a good time to ex- 
amine this misleading theory. 

Comparing two houses of identical quality, 
there are at least two major factors other 
than size which influence cost. 

First of all, shape affects cost fully as 
much as minor variations in size. Obviously, 
a shape which is complicated, either inside 





or out, costs more to build than a simple 
one of the same area. While the number 





of square feet of area gives a direct com- 
parison of size, the number of lineal feet 
of perimeter (the whole outer boundary) 
gives a fair comparison of relative sim- 
plicity of shape. 

As an example, we might look at just one 
corner of one of the houses designed for a 
small California housing project a few years 
ago. The plan which looked most econom- 
ical at first glance resulted in an elevation 
with an internal angle at one corner. 





A preliminary cost analysis immediately 
suggested that it would actually save 
money to add a small porch in this angle 
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and thus simplify the roof. The final step 
was the realization that the same amount 
of exterior wall, foundations, and roof 
would enclose the porch, besides reducing 
the number of costly corners in the ex- 
terior wall. Thus the house actually gained 
32 square feet for the cost of the floor alone, 





and the simpler roof and foundation really 
offset this small expense. 
Size, shape, and quality still do not account 
for all of the cost factors; another impor- 
tant one must be considered. Many rather 
expensive items in any house have nothing 
to do with either size or shape. Plumbing, 
fireplace and chimney, kitchen cabinets, 
garage and driveway, and so on down the 
list to small items like the medicine cabinet 
and mail box, cost just as much in a 1000- 
square-foot house as in one of 1200 square 
feet. 
Evidently we should stop thinking of size 
alone as determining the cost. Instead of 
using the common square-foot formula for 
“guesstimating” cost, it would be preferable 
to develop a formula considering at least 
three factors: 

Area 

Perimeter 

Fixed costs 
Surprisingly, the third item, fixed costs, 
may total 25 to 40 per cent of the total. This 
should be conclusive proof that you can- 
not arbitrarily multiply the number of 
square feet by a given cost and find the 
answer, even approximately. (Nor can you 
‘cut 10 square feet from a “$6-a-foot” house 
and save $60.) 
If a change of area, then, does not change 
costs in the same ratio, let us examine more 
closely just what relationship does exist be- 
tween size and cost. If we imagine a too- 
small house and study what would happen 
to its cost if it were made larger, we must 
consider that eight major trades make up 
the average building operation. Increasing 
room sizes without other revisions affects 
them somewhat as follows: 
Conerete: The cost of the foundation is in- 
creased in ratio to the perimeter of the 
building, not the area. 
Brickwork: Masonry costs usually consist 





of the fireplace, chimney, and landscape 
features, none of which has anything to do 
with room sizes. 

Carpentry and millwork: The rough fram- 
ing costs will be more or less in propor- 
tion to the area. Finish carpentry and 
millwork, on the other hand, are hardly 
affected by moderate increases in room 
sizes, since additional doors and windows 


.are not necessarily involved. 


Plastering: Increasing a 10-by-12-foot room 
to 12 by 15 feet increases the area 50 per 
cent, but increases the amount of plaster- 
ing (or of wall and ceiling surface, if other 
finishes are used) less than 30 per cent. 
Electrical work: Moderate increases in 
room sizes do not necessarily require any 
additional work. 

Plumbing: Ditto. 

Heating: Heating costs increase at a some- 
what slower rate than area. 

Painting: A large part of painting expense 
concerns doors, windows, and millwork. 
Thus, like finish carpentry, costs do not in- 
crease in direct proportion to floor space. 
From this breakdown, it is evident that 
the cost of a complete house might work 
out to be a certain number of dollars per 
square foot, yet a moderate increase in 
area, without other additions, would cost 
much less than this amount for each added 
foot. However, if you are thinking of add- 
ing an extra bath, that is quite another 
matter. 

An early housing project in New York kept 
meticulous cost records. After building 
many units, the plans were revised to add 
11 per cent to room sizes. The resulting 
increase in cost was only 3 per cent. 





On the other hand, there would seem to be 
no point in recklessly throwing. away space. 
Take closets, for example. Perhaps you’ve 
dreamed of large individual closets for a 
master bedroom? They look lush in plan. 
but when you put the clothes in them, you 
utilize only half the area, and the second 
half is used only for you to stand in to 
reach the clothes stored in the first half. 


If you stood in the room instead, the same 
storage capacity would be available in half 
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the floor area. Besides, the closets would 
be better lighted, the shelves would be more 
accessible, and the space saved would be 
of much more value in the room itself. 


SUNSET 


BROWN SUGAR 


ADDS NEW FLAVOR-APPEAL TO 


Glazed Onions 


12 to 15 small white onions 

5 tbsp. butter or margarine 

3 tbsp. C and H Brown Sugar 
Peel onions; add water to cover; 
cook until tender; drain. Melt but- 
ter and sugar in heavy skillet; add 





onions ; cook over low heat 15 min. 
stirring often. Serves 6. 


* Try C and H Brown Sugar on 
cereals, grapefruit, waffles. 

* Mix it with peanut butter, 3 parts 
to 4. Delicious sandwich spread! 
2 BROWN and 3 WHITE: A smart way 
to invest your sugar stamp. Remem- 
ber! C and H Brown 

Sugar supplies health- 

ful extra nutrients such 

as iron and calcium. 


BE SURE IT’S 
PURE CANE SUGAR 








NO MUSS/ 
NO FUSS/ 
NO BOTHER/ 





ONE GALLON $ 298" 


DOES AVERAGE ROOM 


@Slightly higher in Rocky Mt. area 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A FREE DEMONSTRATION) 
1945 
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Just how should one arrive at proper room 
sizes, then? Don’t make the mistake of 
establishing a size arbitrarily. Thousands 
of houses have been built in recent years 
with bedrooms 10 by 12 feet. Why this 
exact size is so common is hard to say, since 
10 feet is an awkward width for any bed- 
room, and 11 by 11 feet would be much 
better than 10 by 12 feet in most cases. 

Since all bedrooms offer rather uniform fur- 
niture problems, perhaps an analysis of bed- 
room sizes will serve as an example for all 
rooms. Let’s furnish a 10-by-12-foot bed- 


A B c D 











room. We'll assume an arrangement of 
doors to hall and closet that, while not 
ideal, gives maximum wall space for furni- 
ture. Let’s also assume that windows can be 
juggled to fit the furniture grouping. There 
are four basic possibilities, depending upon 
where the bed is to be placed. In every case, 
you must hold your breath and slide side- 
ways to get around the bed. With the bed 
running lengthwise, the night stand must 
be hidden, as in B, or the side of the bed 
and front of the chest crowded as in D. 
With the bed running the short direction 
of the room, the space at the end of the 
bed is useless, as it is too narrow for any 
other piece of furniture. 
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Now try the same basic plan increased 
only one foot in each direction. You can 
add a second chair and even use a pair 
of night stands, if you wish, and still have 
more feeling of freedom and spaciousness 
than was possible in the smaller room. It 
would even be possible to put twin beds 
in the 11-by-13-foot room, an impossibility 
in the 10-by-12 version. 

To revert to percentages again, consider 
the best arrangement of the 10-by-12-foot 
room, D. The effective “free” space, un- 
encumbered by furniture and not cut into 
small passages and corners, totals about 50 
square feet. Increasing the room to 11 by 
13 feet increases this to some 70 square 
feet. This increase in room size might add 
to the cost perhaps 6 per cent, to the gross 
area, 20 per cent, to the net “free” area, 
from which the feeling of spaciousness de- 
rives, about 40 per cent. Forty per cent 
more spaciousness for 6 per cent more cost 
sounds like a good bargain. 

Here is another angle to the question which, 
perhaps, should be labelled “confidential.” 
We have tried to show that a little extra 
space, judiciously allocated to strategic 
spots, will not increase your building costs 
in proportion. At last reports, however, 
the FHA system of appraisal was still 
closely tied up with the old notion of “cost 
per square foot.” So your added area just 
might increase your loan value more than 
it adds to your costs. Are there any ob- 
jections to that? 
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Seattle architect, Paul Kirk; landscape architect, Edwin Grohs. 
Model on display, Home Planning Bureau, Frederick & Nelson 


LAWRENCE R. NOVAK 





House for an active family 


I. our reporting on home planning, we _ jectively the ways in which home planners 


have enjoyed a rare privilege: Sunset read- 
ers have allowed us to be critical of their 
homes. They have seen the need for critical 
discussion of the basic principles of home 
planning, and have not objected to the 
frankness of our appraisals. 

Actually, we set up no arbitrary architec- 
tural standards. We attempt to report ob- 





have solved problems in Western living. 
To give meaning to any one solution, it is 
necessary to compare that solution with 
others. In doing this we make no attempt 
to pass judgment. We have no perfect 
house in mind. Houses cannot be consid- 
ered without considering the people who 


live in them. 


Houses are not good houses simply because 
they provide for a fine combination of in- 
door-outdoor living, unless the families 
building those houses want that kind of liv- 
ing. Rooms that can take care of a dart 
game, a poker party, and a musical, all at 
one time, are successfully planned rooms 
only when their occupants have interests 
expressed by such activities. 

















There's plenty of room for a party when hobby room, laundry, dining room become one room. (See sketch at left.) Snack bar, center; 
dining alcove at right; hobby and service area at left. Multiple-use room with hobby bench is separated from living room by fireplace 
and folding screen. Arrangement appeals to those who like feeling of family being together, yet want to follow individual interests 
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It is impossible to consider a model house 
such as is featured here without first defin- 
ing the people who will live in it. It may be 
that some day we will have homes so ver- 
satile and flexible as to permit the rooms 
to change in size, color, and furnishings to 
fit any family’s changing moods and needs. 
Right now, the best we can do is to try for 
houses that fit a particular family’s varied 
and individual needs. 

In the home featured here, the architect has 
attempted to solve the problem of a family 
with as many hobbies as there are mem- 
bers, a very active family—one that ex- 
pects to spend a lot of time at home and 
to enjoy that time together. Commenting 
on this problem, architect Paul Kirk writes, 
“T have always felt that for people who 
could not afford extra space, some sort of 
combination of all activities of the family 
should be made possible by architectural 
means. I think the idea of the man of 
the house or the children being able to 
work on a hobby without having to isolate 
themselves in the basement—in other 
words, to enjoy their hobby with the rest 
of the family—is the correct solution. 

“In a more luxurious scheme, this would 
undoubtedly develop into more spacious 
areas zoned for noise, play, quiet, music, 
and reading. In this scheme, an attempt 
was made to combine these features in a 
very limited space.” 





Work bench, study table, laundry facilities 
combination is core of multiple-use room 


A moment’s study of the plan shows how 
many functions can be individually served 
or combined by the use of folding screens. 
If the main living room must be given over 
to the exclusive use of the adults, the chil- 
dren can continue their play behind closed 
doors. If the husband wants to devote his 
time to bookbinding or woodcarving, and 
the wife enjoys reading, this room arrange- 
ment lessens the “alone” feeling. 

The hobby room permits normal circula- 
tion from the kitchen to the bathroom and 
bedrooms, and provides a convenient pas- 
sageway for the children coming to the bar 
for lunch. Such planning isolates the living 
room to a great extent. Worth study, too, 
is the outdoor activity permitted by the 
protected passageway, and the easy tran- 
sition from indoor to outdoor eating. With 
the kitchen door open, supervision of the 
children playing in the passageway is easy. 
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IS IT CONVENIENT ? 
IS iT AN UPRIGHT 
FRONT OPENING 
MODEL WITH SHELVES 7 


FREEZER 
AVAILABLE ? 





Chapman Home Freezers operate at a remarkably low cost. 
Most users say there is little difference in their electric bill. 
Chapman Home Freezers are designed for convenience. 
No stooping or bending to select frozen foods. Everything 
is on shelves right before your eyes. 

Chapman Home Freezers are pioneers in the field; every Chapman 
ever built is still in operation giving dependable service to satisfied 
customers. 

Chapman Home Freezers will be available soon and it will pay you 
to investigate a Chapman before you buy. 


HOME FREEZER 





CHAPMAN REFRIGERATOR SALES 
Corvallis, Oregon 

I am interested in owning a Home Freezer as soon 
as they are available. Please send me a copy of your 
book “Your Postwar Home Freezer”. 


Name 
St. or R.F.D 
City. State. 
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PHILIP FEIN 


Note unusual features: Table top on collapsible pedestal can be removed and used to 
cover the octagonal-shaped cooking section when the table is not in use; table built 
around the tree (right) is convenient for buffet service. Paving in patio is tile and brick 


A barbecue with new ideas 


r 

| = Wirsons of Walnut Creek (Mrs. 
Grace Wilson and her draftsman daughter, 
Maylisbeth) had an airy area under a 
black walnut tree that seerhmed just right 
for an outdoor living room and picnic spot. 
The problem was how to give the nook 
semi-privacy from the street without build- 
ing a fence or wall. Neighbor Milton Soder 
(known along Terrace Road as “Idea-a- 
Minute-Milton”) came up with the idea 
for the barbecue unit pictured here. What’s 
more, he built it! 

As shown in the photograph above, the 
unit is made with two cabinet-like cup- 
boards that come together to make an octa- 
gon in the corner—much like a corner sink 
in a kitchen. Handy as those outdoor cup- 
boards are, with space for cooking utensils, 








garden pillows, and other outdoor acces- 
sories, it’s that octagonal-shaped cooking 
nook that shows off Soder’s ingenuity to 
best advantage. There, in the center, well 
away from the wooden sides, has been sunk 
a rectangular firebox (2’6’x1'8"x1'4”). 
made of 3/16-inch iron and lined with fire 
brick. In it charcoal burns readily, draft 
chimneys being provided by two 3-inch 
pipes welded into the firebox. Since this 
entire octagonal section in which the fire- 
box is sunk has been made two inches lower 
than the surface of the cupboard tops, it’s 
a simple matter to lay the iron grill over 
the firebox when there’s cooking to be done. 
When the barbecue is not in use, the octag- 
onal top of the collapsible dining table (see 
diagram below) fits exactly into the area, 
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2x6  ——~CHINGES 
Arms and feet are hinged to 4”x4" center 


post. The arms fold upward, feet downward 


The arms and feet operate on the mortise 
and tenon principle with the center post 
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Construction is not difficult. The octagonal 
center section is 2 inches lower than the 
cupboard top to accommodate iron grill or 
wooden table top as the occasion demands 


making a completely enclosed, neat-sur- 
faced cabinet where flowers can be arranged 
or cold supper setups displayed buffet style. 


DETAILS 
The front and sides of the unit, as well as 
the removable octagon which doubles as 
a table top, are made of surfaced 1- by 8- 
inch redwood. All joints are rabbetted, to 
make the cabinets waterproof. The fence, 
which serves as the back of the unit, is of 
rough 1-by-8-inch redwood, with battens 
over the joints to make it waterproof. On 
the back of the fence, on an approximate 
level with the top of the cabinets, is an 
8-inch shelf for potted plants. 
The top of the unit, with the exception of 
the octagonal section in which the fire-box 
is sunk, is 6-inch red tile, set in mortar 
which has been darkened with lampblack. 
The octagonal section is made of surfaced 
redwood. 
All wood has been varnished and oiled for 
protection against the weather. Nails are 
set and holes filled with plastic wood, for 
a decorative accent. 


ABOUT THE TABLE 


The details of the Wilsons’ unique col- 
lapsible dining table are explained at bot- 
tom of page. Like the removable top, the 
pedestal is made of redwood, varnished and 
oiled. When not in use, it can be collapsed 
and hung away. 





Weight of table top binds arms and legs 
into center post, making entire unit rigid 
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You can take us literally on that. 

The “before and after” pictures 
reveal how a room takes on extra 
personality with a cheery big window 
that presents a broad view of the 
outdoors. 

And, when cold weather comes, 
there’s extra warmth if the glass is 
Thermopane, the L‘O-F windowpane 
that insulates. Thermopane consists of 
two or more panes of glass with a 
dead-air space hermetically sealed be- 
tween them by L:O-F’s patented Bond- 
ermetic Seal. 


A BLANKET OF AIR KEEPS IN HEAT 
IN WINTER! KEEPS OUT HEAT 
IN SUMMER! 


It’s the dead-air space in Thermopane 
that makes it such an efficient heat 






Speed the coming Victory 
* SAVE x 
WASTE PAPER! 
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" Aschitect : Walter ra ‘Season, Elm Grove, Wisconsin 


insulator—that makes possible the 
happy combination of greater com- 
fort, lower heating costs and a clear 
view of the outdoors. That’s why 
Thermopane is a good item to put on 
your “things we must have” list for 
the new home or the remodeling job 
you're planning. 


- FREE THERMOPANE BOOKLET 


Write now for our booklet that tells all 
about Thermopane. You'll want the in- 
formation in it when you discuss plans 
with your architect and your builder. 
For further information about Ther- 
mopane consult your nearest L-O-F 
distributor listed in the yellow pages 
of your telephone directory. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
895 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 






Before the Thermopane Picture Win- 





in this 
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dow was installed, the view was “cut up” 
like this. Not having the insulating prop- 
erties of Thermopane, the window per- 
mitted greater heat loss in cold weather, 








Thermopane ++: 


the windowpane that insulates 


.. makes big windows practical in any climate 


An insulating layer of 
dehydrated air is hermeti- 
cally sealed between the 
panes of glass in the 
Thermopane unit. Thanks 
to the Bondermetic Seal, 
used to prevent dirt and 
moisture infiltration, there 
are only two surfaces to clean. ‘Tos leave 
Thermopane in all year... there’s no extra 
glass to put up or take down. 











y LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
| a Great Name in GLASS 
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Brick and glass 
















There’s a place for 
glass walls in every 


type of construction 


Paw comsenvcrsen is.proving that come 
of the old assumptions regarding building 
materials cannot be entirely trusted. For 
example, we have assumed in the past that 
brick has excellent insulating properties and 
that glass has none. In actual use, brick, 
if not provided with additional insulation, 
is a poor insulator in extremely hot weather 


PHILIP FEIN 





Sunroom has redwood ceiling, side paneling; garden tile floor; and Sunroom terrace viewed from Dutch door in breakfast room. Not. 


bamboo furniture upholstered in Burgundy, chartreuse, yellows wide roof overhang. Hot mid-afternoon sun will not reach windows 
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Plan, same orientation as top photo. Living room, left; bedroom, Living room wallpaper is grass cloth with panel ceiling painted 


right. Covered passageway connects kitchen, garage (not shown) a soft dusty pink. Paneling above fireplace is bleached mahogany 
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If day temperatures are such as to thor- 
oughly heat brick, a house remains oven- 
like long after nightfall. 

If properly installed, glass allows free en- 
trance of heat from the sun’s rays, but 
very little warm air. Glass-walled rooms, 
properly shaded with overhang or porch, 
are cool in summer, warm in winter. 

In the home of Mr. and Mrs. Crawford 
W. Cox in Sierra Oaks, of Sacramento, de- 
signed by architect Herbert E. Goodpastor, 
we found a combination of brick and glass 
that worked out most satisfactorily for all 
concerned. 


SOLAR HEAT 

The roof overhang has been provided to 
cut off the warm rays of the high summer 
sun, and at the same time permit the low 
winter sun to warm the room. The 8-foot 
overhang and the wide terrace make the 
sunroom the most used room in the house, 
summer and winter. (We visited this home 
on one of Sacramento’s hottest days and 
the temperature of the room was 80°. In 
the evening, the room cooled as rapidly as 
the outside temperature.) 

Of course, a southern exposure must be 
provided for all rooms if the winter sun- 
light is to be enjoyed. 


RESTRICTIONS 

This home is an excellent example of a past 
quirk in our collective thinking about 
houses that should remain in the past. 
When this house was built, the owner 
wanted a ranch house. The tract ruled 
against one-story structures on the assump- 
tion that such a restriction would insure 
a high architectural standard. 

Whether the costly, complex roof is more 
attractive than the simple, one-story, 
ranch-type roof is not the question. The 
point is, are we wise when we make arbi- 
trary rules regarding “styles”? There are 
many good financial reasons for zoning 
regulations, and property owners are wise 
in attempting to keep neighborhoods in 
some sort of harmony architecturally. How- 
ever, the danger in “appearance” or “style” 
restrictions lies in the fact that style 
changes are unpredictable. The safest 
course is to give cost, livability, and ap- 
pearance at least equal weight in building 
considerations. 


VARIATION 
With the current high building costs, most 
of us would be forced to cut down on the 
duplication of rooms and concentrate the 
living space. In actual practice, the sun 
porch probably carries the major portion 
of the living room use. If the sun porch 
were enlarged and the living room elimi- 
nated, the house would still be almost as 
serviceable. 
However, while the trend in home design 
is toward multiple-use rooms, space for liv- 
ing is still a luxury many will gladly pay 
for—even to a separate dining room. 
The floor plan has been well thought out. 
Central entry permits access to every room 
in the house without cross traffic. 
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W. P. Fuller & Co. has the widest choice 
of patterns in Western America! 


VOGUE —Fuller’ s- exclusive designs 
BIRGE —Quality wall hangings 
TRIMZ —Ready-pasted wallpaper 
SANITAS—T extile wall coverings 


THERE'S A FULLER PAINT DEALER NEAR YOU 


W.P. FULLER & CO. 


W. P. FULLER & CO. BRANCHES AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WEST 
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INISCENT OF YESTERDAY'S 
OUSNESS AND HOSPITALITY... 












A dinner service of mixed 

patterns, all authentic repro- 

ductions of early American 

Milk Glass, provides an ef- 
fective manner of expressing 
an informal mood. 


WESTMORELAND 


GRAPEVILLE, PENNA. 













all 
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area 
pride in possession. See lovely Pearce Blankets at 
your favorite store even though your patriotic bond 
buying impulse prompts you to defer blanket buying 
until after the war 


PEARCE 





The great urge to buy Pearce Blankets 
is in the blankets themselves—their finer 
wool quality, their deeper, softer nap, their 
ater warmth—qualities which lead unerringiy to 








Write for folder and sample swatch 


$9.95 to $16.95 
Slightly higher in the West 


PEARCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
America’s Oldest Blanket Mill 
LATROBE, PA. 


















Lasting arrangements 


B, usinG dried and so-called permanent 
materials, it is possible to compose flower 
arrangements of lasting beauty. Photo- 
graphed on these pages are some examples 
designed by Nell True Welch, author of 
Sunset’s Flower Arrangement Book. 

Flowers which can be dried successfully in- 
clude larkspur, cockscomb, yellow yarrow, 
and wild buckwheat. Dock, so commonly 
found in fields and along the wayside, can 
be cut and dried when green, brown, or 
rose. To be at their best when dried, flow- 
ers should be picked when in full bloom. 
placed in deep water overnight, then tied 
in bunches, heads down, and hung in a 


dark room or closet until thoroughly dry. 
Leaves which can be dried in the same way 
include oak, persimmon, aralia, magnolia, 
and many others. 

Permanent materials which have beautiful 
color and form include Osage-oranges, 
gourds, many garden squashes, artichoke 
blossoms, and the seed pods of many 
plants, such as Oriental Poppy, wild iris, 
locust, clematis, rose, and buckeye. 
Driftwood, rocks, and figures add interest 
and color to long-lasting arrangements. 
Driftwood and rocks can be painted with 
water-colors to give a desired color accent. 


STEP-BY-STEP EXAMPLES 


e—) 
Red-brown pottery bowl lined with yellow 
is a perfect setting for arrangement (below) 
of small-sized cattails, yellow yarrow, and 
buckeyes. Figure carries out color scheme. 
Height and width were established with 
cattails and yarrow. Remaining cattails 
were arranged, and stalks of yarrow were 
placed to make design against cattails. The 
Chinese figure and buckeyes balance yar- 
row massed at the base of the arrangement 





Like all flowers to be dried, yellow yarrow 
should be cut in full bloom. Yarrow also 
combines well with brown dock, oak balls 








= 


A shallow, blue-green pottery bowl was 
chosen for a symmetrical arrangement of 
dried larkspur (below). Needle flower holder 
is held to bowl securely with modeling clay. 
Height and width were first established, 
then flowers of varying-length stems were 
added. Various shades of blue, pink, and 
purple larkspur were combined; some white 
for accent. Light shades were used high in 
arrangement; the dark shades are kept low 


Dried larkspur keeps its color indefinitely. 
Stems become very stiff, but if held over 
steam, become pliable, can be bent, curved 
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Wild buckwheat (eriogonum) dries very 
well. Celadon plate (gray-green) holds ar- 
rangement of buckwheat (soft pink, rose- 
brown, and jade green), driftwood (soft 
gray with accents of rose), rocks (red-vio- 
let), and celadon storks. The driftwood and 
rocks were placed first; then the buckwheat 
was arranged, with light colors high, dark 
colors at base, to avoid top-heavy effect 











_S 
Dried Bell of Ireland (Molucella laevis) , 
with its yellow-green flowers and violet- 
blue stems, is featured here. Driftwood was 
placed first in yellow-green pottery plate; 
form was established with three stalks, then 
filled in; Osage-oranges and leaves were 
massed at base. Bird balances arrangement 
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Imperial’s handcrafted crystal, as_ - 
American as the stars and stripes. _ 
New items soon, in this age-old de- 
sign at your favorite store. 


IMPERIAL GLASS CORPORATION 
BELLAIRE, OHIO 


IMPERIAL 


Cui Cad 














Garden 


A NAME THAT HAS WITHSTOOD 
THE TEST OF TIME 


Your mothers . . . grandmothers . . . even your 
great-grandmothers knew the name 
Haviland as symbolic of fine dinnerware. 
| And today, Haviland china still continues 
to uphold that century-old tradition 
of beauty, quality and enduring service. 


Regents Park Camellia 


Booklets showing additional patterns and tracing the 
romantic history of this china are available. You may 
obtain these by sending 10 cents to cover mailing costs. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 
26 West 23rd steal - York 10,N. Y. 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. Pasadena 
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HERE’S SOMETHING 
FOR YOUNG MOTHER 


Unlike the kindly old lady of Mother 
Goose fame, most modern Mother 
Hubbards find their cupboard and 
closet space too full for comfort. 
Here's a happy solution. 

Behind those lovely panels of 
smooth-textured Westerr. Pines* are 
big, roomy closets. There’s ample 
shelf space, too. Yet the overall 
effect is one of effortless planning 
and arrangement... thanks in no 
small measure to the versatility of 


*Idaho White Pine 


HUBBARD 


*Ponderosa Pine 


SPECIAL 





these famous woods of the West. 
When the Western Pines come 
back from war... when building 
and remodeling get under way 
again ... you'll want ideas like 
these at your finger-tips. “Western 
Pine Camera Views,” a fascinating 
picture book, is filled with schemes 
you'll want to consider. Send for a 
FREE copy NOW. Write: Western 
Pine Association, Dept. 192-K, Yeon 
Building, Portland 4, Oregon. 


*Sugar Pine 


THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 
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Housekeeping Gloves offer you 


Fe 







Safer grip 
than your 
bare hands 





bare-hand efficiency 


Short Fingers — snug fit at the 
tips, no floppy an” sphanee sed 
in gripping position for comfort. 
Real Easy-on — slip right on 
without talc or tugging —room- 
ier palm. New Now-slip finish 
holds slippery objects better 
than bare hands. 


Made of Du Pont neoprene, long lasting 

in all household liquids, kind to sensi- 

tive hands. Ask for new Ebonettes at 
your favorite store. 


THE PIONEER RUBBER COMPANY 


‘SOIL-OFF 





Over 25 years of fine glove-making 


New York WILLARD,OHIO Los Angeles J 
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LOOK HOW EASILY 
SOIL-OFF CLEANS PAINT 


- 


NO WATER 
!' NO Ri 
Rs Drying) NS! 
Vo ing or i 
sci Of cleans like devine! 
° or any cleanable paintes 
‘ lly seals 


THE ORIGINAL LIQUID PAINT CLEANER 











Controls in seed 
germination 


Dr. F. W. Went discusses nature’s 
birth control techniques 


Tus selection of plants in nature is ac- 
complished not so much by the survival of 
the fittest as by germination control—the 
struggle for birth. The struggle for exist- 
ence is fought among the seeds, and most 
of the struggle is over once the seedlings 
appear on the surface. 

If it were true that strong plants crowd out 
the weaker, the tropical-rain forest could 
never develop as it does now. Actually, the 
fastest growing, or the tallest, or those with 
the widest crown do not seem to have an 
advantage over the slower growing, or 
smaller, or narrower trees. In the tropical 
forest and in the desert, germination is the 
principal control of vegetation. 

If all seeds germinated as soon as they rip- 
ened, they would not serve a very useful 
purpose. If they germinated in late sum- 
mer or fall, the young seedlings would be 
subjected to all the rigors of winter, and 
most of them could not be expected to 
survive. Therefore, some sort of restraint 
has to be imposed upon them, keeping them 
from germinating right away. This is ac- 
complished by dormancy. Many seeds, such 
as cherries and peaches, cannot germinate 
until a few months after ripening. By that 
time it is winter, and they can start to 
germinate only as soon as the temperature 
has become sufficiently high next spring. 
In some plants, the dormancy of their 
seeds is so deep that, on the average, it 
takes many years before they can germi- 
nate. Some may germinate after one or two 
years, whereas others have to wait for seven 
or eight years. This spreads out the period 
during which seedlings can develop, in the 
expectation that at least some of the plants 
will find proper growing conditions and will 
flower and set fruit again. 

In desert plants, the problem of germina- 
tion is somewhat different. As long as it is 
dry, no seeds should or can germinate. Only 
after a rain can they do so. If all seeds 
started to grow after a light rain, which 
wetted them without penetrating the soil, 
the young seedlings would soon die due to 
lack of water, since the surface would dry 
out again. Therefore, these desert plants 
should have a way of knowing whether the 
rain is heavy or light. 


BY GRINDING 
I know of two methods employed by na- 
ture to prevent germination before condi- 
tions are favorable. The first method is 
one of hard-seededness. Many of the plant- 
ings growing in the bottom of washes along 
the Colorado desert have extremely hard 
seeds. Take some seeds of palo verde, mes- 
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quite, or ironwood in your mouth, and you 
will find them as hard as stone. These seeds 
are so well protected by an extremely hard 
seed coat that they cannot germinate by 
themselves. Their seed coat has to be 
broken beforehand. In nature this is done 
by grinding between sand particles. The 
ripe seeds drop in the sand under the shrub 
or tree. Nothing moves them—no wind, no 
light rain—until a heavy downpour causes 
a torrent of water to rush down the wash, 
grinding seeds and sand together. Immedi- 
ately after such an occasional downpour, 
many seedlings of ironwood, palo verde, and 
smoke tree are found in the wash. Such a 
heavy downpour has also wetted the soil 
deep enough so that this mechanism in- 
sures germination only after a heavy rain. 


BY WASHING 

The second method works well for plants 
growing on the desert plains, which are not 
disturbed by rushing water. The seeds of 
these plants do not germinate when wetted, 
because they contain a substance which in- 
hibits their germination. Only prolonged 
leaching removes the inhibitor. In the labo- 
ratory, the inhibitor can be washed out by 
keeping the seeds for a day or so in a 
stream of water. In the desert, this can be 
accomplished by a continued rain, whereas 
a light rain would not be effective in re- 
moving the inhibitor. Such a mechanism 
was shown to be operative in guayule, the 
desert rubber plant, and apparently many 
more plants of the arid southwest are con- 
trolled the same way, although little is 
known about them. 


BY FIRE 

There is a whole group of plants, to which 
some phacelias, the red larkspur, and the 
Fire-weed belong, that germinate only after 
a fire. The seeds of these plants may re- 
main for years and years in the soil and 
never germinate until a fire has swept over 
the region. Since most of the other vege- 
tation is removed by the fire, this is a mar- 
velous way to escape competition from 
other plants. 


IN YOUR GARDEN 

In the home garden, natural conditions are 
reversed. In most instances we try to grow 
plants which normally would not be found 
in the type of soil or climate we choose 
for them. The weeds, better adapted, pull 
through beautifully. 

However, there are many chances to use 
nature’s tricks in germination control. For 
example, the combination of two vines, 
Heavenly Blue Morning-Glory and the red 
and yellow Flag of Spain (Mina lobata), is 
one of the most effective annual vine com- 
binations in the garden. However, its draw- 
back is in the difficulty of seed germination 
which prevails no matter how much care 
you use in the sowing. Once you get them 
going, however, you find that both vines re- 
seed themselves profusely. Why not follow 
nature’s way and sow the seed of these vines 
now and let winter rains and spring tem- 
perature get them ready for germination 
next May or June. 
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Take the Measure 
of a 


GOOD BLANKET.. 
















LOOKS. Choose a blanket with eye-appeal, 
that speaks fine quality in its appearance, 
designed in colors to blend with the color 
schemes of your home. 


FEEL. A blanket soft to the touch, of 
friendly, resilient weave, that drapes softly 
and feels light, is generally a good blanket. 
WARMTH. Fine virgin wools woven into 
top-grade blankets assure warmth, and 
combed into a deep nap make thousands of 
air pockets to add materially to insulating 
qualities. 

WEARABILITY. A good blanket with proper 
care will give years of comfort. Pay enough 
to assure this kind of quality. 

LABEL. The best value comes from the 
goods of a reputable ymanufacturer. He 
stakes his business future on your con- 
tinuing requests for his label. 







Ask your dealer to show you 
Wool O' the West blankets; we believe 
they will measure up to these standards. 







A et 


Take the Measure of a Good Store.. 


Your nearby dealer has your personal interests at heart. In spite of shortages and 
restrictions, he is doing his best to serve you well and supply your needs. He is 

most interested in sclling you quality merchandise that will merit your continued 

patronage. He will be happy when his stocks again are complete, and he can give 

you the type of service he likes to offer. 


PORTLAND WOOLEN MILLS ¢ PORTLAND 3, OREGON 
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For that new home you're planning, or 
in remodeling your present home, you’ll 
want the newest and best in heating- 
ventilating equipment. * Before making 
any decision, be sure to investigate ... 


PAYNE 
ZONE-CONDITIONING 


(for gas fuel) 
Successor to old-fashioned central heat- 
ing! Circulated winter warmth, cooling 
summer ventilation if desired . . . con- 
trolled by zones or individual rooms. 
PAYNE Furnaces are known coast to coast for 
advanced design, fine workmanship and de- 


pendable performance. Only PAYNE offers 
ZONE-CONDITIONING. 


Write today for FREE booklet 


PAYNE FURNACE COMPANY 
(One of the DRESSER Industries) 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


PAYNEHEAT 














Bulb planting arrangements 


Suggestions to help you find the right 
place for bulbs in your garden 


Daserrs THE almost universal enthusiasm 
for bulbs, comparatively few gardeners 
have a clear and definite idea about how 
the various types should be used. How 
many times have you succumbed to the 
lure of sleek, brown bulbs on store shelves, 
and then, come planting time, wandered 
about the garden, surveying first one spot, 
then another, unable to decide where they 
should go? It’s all too true: the bulbs 
you plant are not so important as finding 
the right place for them in your garden. So 
here’s help in deciding where to plant them. 


POT GARDEN 

The city gardener with a garden the size 
of a pocket handkerchief will find potted 
bulbs a good answer to the space problem. 
In a tiny, formal garden in San Francisco, 
similar to that shown here, potted tulips 
(5 to a 7- or 8-inch pot) are sunk behind 
a band of violas in early spring. (These 
bulbs are not forced into early bloom, 
although the pots are covered until roots 
form. After this, they are allowed to de- 
velop naturally, without heat.) 
FENCE OR WALL 
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RAISED BED 
pe Or THREE BRICKS HIGH a 


Ys 
1. Tulips or begonias; 2. Flowering trees, 
fuchsias; 3. Shrubs; 4. Violas or pansies 








After flowering, the potted tulips are lifted f 


and their places are taken by fibrous be- 
gonias that start blooming in early sum- 
mer and continue until late fall. Although 
the violas usually continue to bloom 
through the summer (after cutting them 
back to force new growth) , lobelias are oc- 
casionally substituted for later bloom. 
Though the foliage of daffodils is slightly 
unmanageable, their yellow-gold would be 
welcome in this garden. Here, too, potted 
ranunculi, baby gladioli, or scillas might 
be used. 

Tub plants provide height in the corners 
at the back of the garden. Spring blooming, 
dwarf, white-flowering almonds are fol- 
lowed by standard fuchsias in summer and 
fall. Hydrangeas would also be a good 
choice. 

Plants are grown in a small frame and lath- 
house located just off the back terrace. 


c 


Many gardeners might prefer different 
color schemes and more types of plants. 
In any case, however, this garden is about 
as easy to manage as one could ask for. 

A gardener may have informality, even on 
the small city lot. His garden may be con- 
fined to a corner, as in the illustration, but 
with good planning, many different bulbs 
and plants may be grown. 


FLOWERING 


. 
TREE 





1. Iberis; 2. Nemesia; 3. Daffodils; 4. Snap- 
dragons; 5.German iris; 6.Evergreen shrubs 


Aside from the evergreen shrubs at the 
back, the accent, and the only plant of 
any size, is the flowering tree, which may 
be a flowering peach, plum, crabapple, al- 
mond, or cherry. Surrounding the tree are 
clumps of bearded (German) iris inter- 
planted with snapdragons, although pen- 
stemon, perennial phlox, Scabiosa cau- 
casica, Aster Frikartii, erigeron, or Shasta 
Daisy might also be used. Daffodils (and 
all types of narcissi except the rock garden 
varieties) , scillas, Grape-Hyacinths, and 
Snowflakes may be planted in informal 
drifts in front of the taller plants. (You 
need not worry about lifting them after 
they bloom, as they will not mind summer 
watering. All you have to do is to bear 
with their untidy foliage until it has died 
down, after which it can be removed.) 

These bulbs will be much more effective if 
planted in oblong drifts, and the interspaces 
filled with such spring flowers as nemesia, 
Primula malacoides, linaria, schizanthus, 
and Sweet William. These might be re- 
placed in summer with annual phlox, pe- 
tunias, ageratum, Swan River Daisy 
(brachychome) , lobelia, and nierembergia. 


WILD GARDEN 

Perhaps the most fascinating bulb garden 
is that planted with native and unusual 
species. A garden using these bulbs requires 
much more careful planning than one in 
which the more common bulbs are planted, 
because most of them require special cul- 
tural conditions. 

In the wild garden illustrated here, feath- 
ery dwarf pines and a delicate-leafed dwarf 
Japanese maple practically tell you that 
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they would like to see small woodland bulbs 
growing at their feet. 

Fern, Solomons-Seal, and fritillaria will 
enjoy growing in this shaded place. Even 
a few small native lilies, such as L. Parryi, 
might be grown here. Further forward, 
where they won’t be lost among taller 
plants, are ideal spots for Lady-Slipper 
(cypripedium) , Wake-Robin (trillium) , 
Dogs-Tooth Violet (erythronium) , Shoot- 
ing-Star (dodecatheon), and Globe-Tulip 
or Fairy Lantern (calochortus) . 





1. Conifers; 2. Globe-Tulips; 3. Trillium; 4. 
Wild Ginger; 5. Solomons-Seal; 6. Mariposa- 
Lilies; 7. Native shrubs; 8. Dwarf maple 


But, please, if you are unable to provide 
the cool, loose, leafy soil they require, don’t 
plant these wildlings. Instead, use domes- 
ticated bulbs that adapt themselves more 
easily to ordinary garden conditions. Some 
of these are the smaller narcissi, Glory-of- 
the-Snow (chionodoxa) , crocus, oxalis, and 
hardy cyclamen. 


FORMAL BEDS 

Certain bulbs, from their very habit of 
growth, fit best into formal plantings. Tu- 
lips, hyacinths, and dwarf iris are good ex- 
amples. Their stems stand up straight, they 
hold their flowers erect, and their foliage 
does not grow too long or become too un- 
tidy. They are our favorites for planting 
in a narrow border along a straight path, 
or for formal beds around a pool, sundial, 
birdbath, or a paved area. 


BULBS FOR CUTTING 

If your main interest is in bulbs for cut- 
ting, you should, by all means, plant some 
of the following: anemone, daffodil, Dutch 
iris, freesia, ixia, Siberian Bluebell (ixiol- 
irion) , leucocoryne, Star of Bethlehem 
(ornithogalum) , sparaxis, sprekelia, tri- 
tonia, and watsonia. Freesias should be 
grown as pot plants in the Pacific North- 
west, as they are not completely winter 
hardy. Where there is danger of freezing, 
ixia, sparaxis, and tritonia are safest grown 
in pots. 

Bulbs grown for cutting are best planted 
in straight rows, preferably in double rows 
with a path between, so that you will be 
able to weed, cultivate, and cut them easily. 
Raised beds are also an advantage when 
growing certain bulbs. They are almost a 
necessity with the South American and 
African varieties, whose bulbs rot easily in 
cold, water-logged ground. 
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We Saw It PROVED! 


MISS LUCILE LANGDON 
_ Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Member Junior Women's Club 


MRS. H. V. CLARKE 


a >} MRS. WM. ADELSPERGER = l s 
Western Springs, lil. 


\~= South Bend, Indiana > 
Member South Bend P.T.A. 















“For Dissolving and Cleaning Away Grease, 
Old Dutch Cleanser is Way Ahead!” 


Say These Women After Watching 
Scientific Tests of All Leading Cleansers. 






~ 


S 





Which Cleanser removes grease and soil 
fastest—leaves porcelain surfaces shining 
clean easiest? 


GOES MUCH FURTHER 


In previous laboratory tests, it 
was proved by exacting proce- 
dures that Old Dutch cleaned 
77 more aluminum pans per can 
than any other cleanser tested. 


These Three Women witnessed Old Dutch 
in actual tests on greasy porcelain against 
every leading cleanser—brands used by 
nearly nine out of ten women. And saw how 
Old Dutch outcleaned them all—even 
cleansers priced higher! 


PThey Saw Proof with Their Own Eyes 


“There is no question of Old Dutch's supe- 
riority,” these women who witnessed the 
tests agreed. “For dissolving and cleaning 
away grease, Old Dutch is way ahead!” 











*The Brands used by scientific laboratories 
in these tests account for approximately \% aa 
90% of all cleanser sold in the United States. Wer y 


AND PROVED 
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Designed to occupy a prominent place 
in New Freedom Gas Kitchens to come 
is the new ROPER GAS RANGE. It 
proudly embodies many exclusive Roper 
features .., features that provide a cool, 
clean, fast, carefree cooking service as- 
suring meals with new taste thrills and 
health insurance. Look for this fine gas 


range. 


GEO, D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, 
Illinois, manufactyrer of ROPER, “America's 
Finest Gos Range”, for use with all gases in- 
cluding L.P. (Liquefied Petreleum) gas. 











Potted plants change with the seasons in the ingenious pot corner in Mrs. Grace Wilson's 


patio in Walnut Creek, California. The barbecue in the same garden is shown on page 40 


Bulbs in pots 


M ANY BULBS can be grown in pots. In 
fact, gardeners have had good success with 
such bulbs as anemone, ranunculus, ixia, 
sparaxis, moraea, and babiana. However, 
the traditional potted spring bulbs, and 
those that respond most enthusiastically to 
potting, are narcissi, hyacinth, tulip (these 
constitute the “big three”), freesia, scilla, 
and muscari. 

Varieties for Pots: If this is your first ex- 
cursion into pot growing of bulbs, it might 
be well to start with the big three. Some 
narcissi, such as Paper White, Soleil d’Or, 
or Chinese Sacred Lilies, should be grown 
for December or January bloom. Single 
early tulips, hyacinths, and early daffodils 
should be selected to follow the narcissi, 
with later daffodils and tulips winding up 
the season in March and April. 

Bulb Size: When buying bulbs for pots, be 
sure to select only firm, top size bulbs. 
Remember that they are to grow in a very 
restricted area, and must rely mainly on 
the food stored within themselves to sus- 
tain growth and produce flowers. 


Bulb Pots: Although bulb pans (as shal- 
low pots are called) are attractive, and 
may be used for some of the smaller bulbs, 
it is better to use deeper pots for larger 
bulbs, as there will be more root space. 

If you are using new pots, soak them over- 
night. Soiled pots should be thoroughly 
cleaned before using. An easy cleaning 
method is to place the pots in a tub or 
bucket, and pour hot water over them. 
When the water cools sufficiently, scrub 


the pots with a stiff brush, then rinse with 
clean water. 

Potting,Mixture: A good compost for bulbs 
consists of 2 parts of the best garden loam 
you can obtain, 1 part of leaf mold or peat, 
and 1 part of clean, sharp sand. Do not 
use any manure. The safest fertilizer for 
bulbs is steamed bone meal, used at the 
rate of 1 tablespoon to a 5-inch pot. 
Three to five daffodil or tulip bulbs may 
be planted in a 6-inch pot. This is prefer- 
able to planting singie bulbs in small pots, 
as better temperature and moisture con- 
ditions can be maintained in the larger ones. 
Also, groups of three or five will be more 
effective than single flowers when in bloom. 
When potted, the tips of the bulbs should 
just barely protrude through the soil. After 
potting, soak the pots (preferably from be- 
low) in a pan or basin. 

Cool Period: In order to form strong root 
systems and to produce satisfactory blooms 
later on, bulbs require a period of several 
weeks at a temperature of about 45°. With- 
out this cool period, the tops will develop 
prematurely and the flowers will be in- 
ferior and short-stemmed. 

This cool period may be provided for pot- 
ted bulbs by burying the pots in a pit, 
trench, or coldframe, and covering them 
with 8 or 10 inches of peat, leaf mold, cin- 
ders, or soil. Another method, and one 
often used for tulips by Southern Califor- 
nia bulb dealers, is that of refrigerating 
the bulbs at a temperature of 34° to 36° 
from about September 15 to November 15. 
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‘The bulbs are planted immediately after 
being removed from refrigeration. 

Trench Method: The trench method is 
probably the easiest for the average gar- 
dener. It simply consists of digging a trench 
about 18 inches deep—or deep enough to 
aliow at least 8 inches of space above the 
pots. Before refilling the trench with soil, 
place a 4-inch layer of straw or excelsior 
over the pots. This will prevent the soil 
from packing on the tops of the bulbs. 

In about 6 or 7 weeks, you should lift a 
pot or two, and tip out the ball of soil to 
see whether the roots have developed suf- 
ficiently. If you do not find any roots, be 
sure to return the pot to the trench, as 
good root development is necessary to pro- 
duce satisfactory blooms. If any of the 
pots seem dry, water them before return- 
ing them to the trench or frame. 

As the pots become full of roots, remove 
them from the trench or frame. From here 
on, treatment may vary. If you place the 
pots in a warm greenhouse or heated room, 
you will force them into early bloom. If 
you keep them at ordinary temperatures, 
they will not be forced, and will develop 
in their own time. When the latter do 
flower, however, their blossoms will be just 
as satisfactory as those given heat. By 
bringing in one or two pots at a time, you 
may have a succession of bloom. 

Bulbs Without Soil: Some bulbs may be 
grown without any soil. Autumn crocus, 
hyacinths, Chinese Sacred Lilies, and 
Paper White and Soleil d’Or narcissi are 
the best bulbs for this purpose. Simply set 
them in bowls filled to within about one 
inch of the top with pebbles. Add water 
until it reaches the bottom of the bulbs, 
and see that it is maintained at this level 
throughout the growing period. Even bulbs 
grown in this manner do better if placed 
in a dark place for two or three weeks, or 
until a large number of roots have formed. 
Afterward, they may be brought into light 
and warmth to bloom. 


POTTED FREESIAS 
Cool-climate gardeners who are unable to 
grow freesias in the open ground because 
of the winter cold should try growing them 
in pots. By potting them immediately, you 
can have them in bloom at Christmas and 
all through January. 

Six bulbs can be placed in a 5-inch pot. 
Use a potting mixture containing 2 parts 
loam, 1 part leaf mold or peat, and 1 part 
sand. Cover bulbs with about an inch of 
soil, water the pot thoroughly, and then 
place it. in a cool, dark place. It is a good 
idea to cover the pot with a layer of peat, 
straw, or ashes. When the roots have 
formed (in about 6 weeks) , the pot should 
be brought into a light, warm place so that 
top growth will be stimulated. 

The most popular variety for pot culture 
is the fragrant white Freesia refracta alba, 
but there are also hybrids in carmine-rose, 
violet-blue, orange-yellow, and other colors. 
The new Tecolote freesias have flowers 
twice the size of the ordinary varieties and 
bloom very early. 
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Excessive 

perspiration 
makes Athlete’s Foot 
organisms grow much faster 


e Summer “dog days” make your feet 
perspire excessively. And as they steam 

in hot, damp socks the skin is irritated — 
especially between the toes. Often it cracks 





wide open, exposing raw tissue to an attack of 


that painful skin disease called Athlete’s Foot! 





Cracks 
between your toes 
warn of danger 


The Athlete’s Foot organisms 
grow faster when they feed on 
extra perspiration and dead 
skin. When the skin between 
your toes cracks open they get 
under the skin and spread be- 
neath the tissues. Your toes 
redden and itch. Skin flakes off 
in dull white patches. You know 
Athlete’s Foot has taken hold! 


Drench 
those open cracks 
at once 


Don’t take chances. At the first 
sign of a crack between the toes, 
drench the entire foot with 
Absorbine Jr. fullstrength,night 
and morning. At all druggists, 
$1.25 a bottle. 

W.F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 






Absorbine Jr. kills Athlete’s Foot 
organisms on contact! 
Photomicrograph of Athlete’s Foot 
organisms. This parasitic plant life 
burrows under the tissues, attacks 
delicate nerve endings. 





,- ~ Photomicrograph showing that 
i Absorbine Jr. kills Athlete’s Foot 
organisms on contact—they can’t 
grow and cause you pain. 








1. Absorbine Jr. kills the Athlete’s Foot 
organisms on contact. 

2. It dissolves the perspiration products on 
which Athlete’s Foot organisms thrive. 

3. It dries the skin between the toes, 

4. Cleanses and helps heal broken tissues. 
5. Relieves itching, pain of Athlete’s Foot. 
Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult your doctor in addition to using 
Absorbine Jr. 
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RADIANT 


PANELRAY, the new vented gas 
wall heater, uses nature’s meth- 
od... radiant infra-red energy 
. » » to heat any home, old or 
new. PANELRAY radiates 
healthful infra-red waves, like 
the sun, from floor to body 
height. They travel with light- 
ning speed, penetrate and 
warm you instantly, from head 


ing air becomes heated. 








to toe—before the surround- 





Never before has this natural 
heating principle been so fully 
and scientifically perfected as 
in the new PANELRAY. Easy to 
install in any room, upstairs or 
down, PANELRAY is available 
with thermostatic controls that 
keep room temperature at any 
desired level automatically. 
Prepare now to enjoy clean, 
safe, low-cost warmth. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 














DAY & NIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 


P » eee : 
Oue of the Dresier Industries 
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MODERN LIVING Begins 
with RUNNING WATER! 





In town or country, summer camp or 
cottage, the Number One Home Mod- 
ernizer is running water. Makes house- 
keeping a pleasure, permits having 
automatic hot and cold water in 
kitchen, bathroom or laundry. If you 
live beyond the water mains, plan first 
of all to get a Myers Water System and 
have plenty of water for every need. 
See your Myers dealer now. 


NEW MYERS “H” SERIES CfECLO 
Look into this popular new Myers 
system. Offers many unusual features. 






THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. A-86, Ashland, Ohio 








Cleans 


walls 
easier, faster! 


lightens Housework 
Through Chemistry 





Bulb tips 


Hints to follow at planting time 


FREESIAS 

Bulb dealers usually have freesias on their 
shelves in August or early September, and 
most gardeners plant them as soon as they 
are available. This is all right in cooler cli- 
mates, but it may prove to be quite harm- 
ful in sections where temperatures are high 
during September and October. 
According to experts who have been work- 
ing with freesias over a period of years, 
the harm is done when they are planted 
in hot soil and then watered. A scalding 
effect results, and discourages the forma- 
tion of roots. Gardeners in hot climates 
should always be sure to plant freesias in 
moist, cool, previously moistened soil, never 
in hot, dry soil. 


DAFFODILS 
If you want your daffodils to have strong 
stems, plant the bulbs at least 6 inches 
deep (8 to 10 inches is better for top size 
bulbs). Small bulbs may be planted 2 to 
3 inches deep. Daffodils nearly always turn 
their faces south, so keep this in mind if 
you want to enjoy their bloom from cer- 
tain vantage points in your house or garden. 


LILIES 

Lily bulbs are made up of loosely placed 
scales, and if incorrectly or carelessly 
planted, water settles between the scales 
and causes the bulbs to rot. The bed in 
which lilies are planted must be perfectly 
drained. A cushion of sand under each 
bulb is helpful in preventing rot; however, 
to be doubly sure, tip the bulb slightly to 
one side. This will enable any water which 
settles between the scales to run out. 


IRIS 

If your iris beds are crowded and you don’t 
have time to lift and divide the plants, try 
this method. Take a sharp spade and cut 
out the centers of some of the larger clumps, 
especially those with rhizomes that have 
heaved because of overcrowding. Then fill 
in the holes with fresh soil, and water. 
Newly planted iris should always be wa- 
tered thoroughly. In fact, if the rains hold 
off, you may have to water them several 
times. 

RANUNCULUS 
If you are planting ranunculus, don’t take 
a chance with the birds. This is one bulb 
whose foliage birds cannot resist. 
You may either plant the bulbs in boxes of 
soil and plant them out when they become 
large enough to be safe, or you may plant 
the bulbs in the ground and cover them 
with 14-inch or %-inch wire mesh placed 
high enough so that the beaks of the birds 
cannot reach the plants. Chicken wire is 
unsatisfactory as it does not exclude the 
smaller birds. 
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Tile 


In the larger sizes 


Throughout garden and patio, the large 
sized tile offers interesting possibilities. 


BOLTED, 














ug 


ae, 

“9” TILE 
A garden seat can be made by filling two 
8-inch tiles with concrete, inserting bolts 
in the concrete before it hardens, and then 
bolting down a 2-by-10- or 12-inch plank. 





SEWER PIPE 
BASE 


The same method can be followed in the 
construction of a low table for the patio. 
Sewer tile gives a wide, solid base. 





Sewer tile might be used for a temporary 
fire pit and grill. (We have not tested this 
idea. It might be necessary to line the tile 
with thin firebrick.) 





A few places about the home and garden 
might be benefited by a large sewer tile 
used as a tub for planting. 





If the children’s play yard must entertain 
“commandos” and tunnel-makers, these tile 
tunnels might be entertaining. 
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Everything’s 


ST. 
1" in comrort! 
The luxurious softness you’ve wanted... because 
it’s America’s finest quality white toilet tissue! 


1" in QUANTITY! 


Comfort Tissue is famed for unexcelled 
value! 


1" in CONVENIENCE! 


The 4-roll Family-Pak of Comfort Tis- 
sue is so handy to carry home...so easy 
to store on bathroom shelves. Discover 
this supreme tissue-satisfaction soon! 








make seattty Bloom 
/ ™ Any Room 


"DEX 


vaso mace 


READY-PASTED BORDERS 
FOR PLAIN, PAINTED, OR PAPERED WALLS 


ee nd 
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Smart 
Around Doors, 
Mirrors, 
Cabinets, too! 


"34 Stunning 
Patterns. This is 
Pattern 


SA , No.6113 
Washable, 
Fadeproof, 
Guaranteed to stick 
or Money Back 


eeeteeeeeeeeee#e#e2eeeee 


Costs as little as 15¢ per 12 f¢. Roll 


AT HARDWARE, CHAIN, DRUG, DEPT. 
& WALLPAPER STORES EVERYWHERE 


Another Product of 


UNITED WALLPAPER, INC. 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


COPYRIGHT 1945, UNITED WALLPAPER, ING, 
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Edgings 


Perennials, shrubs to plant now 


A Goop EDGING should grow preferably 
between 6 and 12 inches high, and remain 
that way with little or no help from the 
gardener. It should not be too unruly in 
habit, and the color of its flowers and fo- 
liage should harmonize with as many other 
colors as possible. A long period of bloom 
is preferable, of course, although this is not 
so important if the foliage is good. If a 
perennial, it should be long-lived, and 
should not require divisions oftener than 
every two years; a longer interval is even 
better. Here are perennial plants and dwarf 
shrubs that meet most of these qualifica- 
tions. All of them enjoy fall planting. 


SUN 
Basket-of-Gold (Alyssum sazatile), 6 to 8 
inches, gray foliage, masses of bright yel- 
low flowers in early spring. If cut back 
after flowering, some second bloom results. 
It is most attractive with A. sazxatile cit- 
rinum, a lovely citron-yellow. 
Dwarf Yarrow (Achillea argentea), 4 to 6 
inches, silver-gray foliage, mounds of white 
flowers, summer bloom. 
Wall Rock-Cress (Arabis albida), 8 inches, 
gray foliage, single or double white flow- 
ers, early spring bloom. It should be cut 
back after it has finished blooming. 
Cheddar Pink (Dianthus caesius), a pro- 
fuse-blooming species varying in height 
from 4 to 10 inches. It has gray leaves, 
and fragrant, rose-colored flowers in spring. 
Maiden Pink (D. deltoides), 4 to 10 inches, 
green foliage, glowing crimson-red flowers 
in spring. It will grow in poor soil. 
Coral-Bells (Heuchera sanguinea), with a 
rosette of dark green leaves and coral-red, 
bell-shaped flowers on 12- to 15-inch stems. 
Perennial Candytuft (Iberis sempervirens), 
6 to 8 inches, with shiny, evergreen foliage 
in rounded clumps, and snowy-white flow- 
ers from late winter to late spring. 
Mother-of-Thyme (Thymus Serphyllum), 3 
inches, tiny, fragrant, bright green leaves, 
and miniature white flowers. It is used 
where the walk is edged with brick, wood, 
or stone. 
Woolly Thyme (T. lanuginosus), silvery- 
gray, with bright pink flowers, is also good. 
Taller thymes are excellent edgers, espe- 
cially if sheared once or twice a year. 
Cup-Flower (Nierembergia hippomanica), 6 
inches, lavender-blue, cup-shaped flowers 
and slightly grayed, needle-like foliage. 
Catmint (Nepeta Mussinii), 10 to 12 inches, 
aromatic, gray-green foliage, spikes of soft 
lavender-blue flowers. It flowers from late 
spring to midsummer, after which it should 
be cut back to produce a second bloom. 


SHADE 
Carpet Bugle (Ajuga reptans ), flower spikes 


to 6 inches, rising above low, close mats 
of shiny, dark, bronzy-green leaves. The 
flowers are dark blue. 

Dwarf Bellflower (Campanula Porten- 
schlagiana), 6 to 9 inches, small, heart- 
shaped foliage and lavender-blue, bell- 
shaped flowers in summer. 

Hardy Cyclamen (several varieties, includ- 
ing C. coum, C. europaeum, and C. neapoli- 
tanum, varying in height from 4 to 6 
inches) . Foliage is very attractive, usually 
marbled. It has a long period of bloom, 
with various species blooming in summer, 
fall, and winter. 

Primrose (primula). Many species may 
be planted as edgings in shade, including 
the true English Primrose (P. vulgaris), the 
Bunch-Flowered Primrose (P. polyantha), 
and the Auricula (P. auricula). Especially 
good for edgings are the Juliae Hybrids (P. 
Juliae), which grow compactly, blossom 
from spring into fall if generously watered, 
and are available in numerous beautiful 
shades. 

Speedwell (Veronica Teucrium prostrate), 
3 to 4 inches, mats of olive-green foliage 
and dainty spikes of lavender-blue flowers 
in late spring. It should be cut back im- 
mediately after flowering. 


DWARF SHRUBS 


For real permanence, there is nothing that 
can equal dwarf shrubs for edging paths 
and flower or shrub beds. If you want a 
tailored effect, periodic shearing of some 
shrubs will bé necessary, although there 
are small, compact varieties that require 
very little pruning. 

Dwarf Boxwood (Buxus sempervirens suf- 
fruticosa), a true dwarf that does not grow 
over 12 inches high, and has small, shining, 
green leaves. One of its most valuable at- 
tributes is the fact that it can be success- 
fully moved at any time, even when very 
old. It does not grow well in hot climates. 
Harland’s Boxwood is a comparatively new 
variety of boxwood which is suitable for 
planting in warmer sections, and is su- 
perior to the Japanese Boxwood, formerly 
recommended for these areas. It grows to 
2 feet in height. 

Boxleaf Euonymous (E. japonica micro- 
phyllus). Tiny, glossy, dark green leaves 
on a compact plant growing 1 to 2 feet 
high. It stands sun, and may be used for 
the same purposes as Dwarf Boxwood. It 
does not mildew, and is hardy everywhere. 
Dwarf Myrtle (Myrtus communis minima). 
Very small, shining, bright green, aromatic 
leaves. It grows from 10 to 20 inches in 
height, and compares very favorably with 
Dwarf Boxwood. It is excellent for coastal 
sections in the Northwest, but may not 
prove completely hardy in inland areas. 
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Vegetables 


Special hints on fall planting 


I. DECIDING the best date in your garden 
for fall and winter vegetables, it is better 
to make the mistake of planting too early. 
If vegetables or flowers mature before the 
cold weather slows down growth, the only 
thing you lose is continuing production 
through the winter months. If you plant 
too late, you get nothing. 


HOT SPELLS 

In California, where early September days 
are extremely hot, there’s a real reason for 
delaying planting until the hot spell is over. 
If seeds have been sown in flats, there is 
no harm in delaying the transplanting time. 
However, where night temperatures fall 
much below 40° in December, a delay of 
two or three weeks in planting seeds in 
open ground may result in no winter 
blooms, in the case of flowers, and a poor 
stand of vegetables. Give the new seedlings 
some temporary shade protection during 
hot days. 


BROCCOLI—CAULIFLOWER 
In setting out transplants of broccoli and 
cauliflower, make trenches 30 inches apart 
and 8 inches deep. Set the plants 20 inches 
apart in the bottom of the trench. Scoop 
t inches of soil from the side of the trench 
and firm it around the plant. After plant- 
ing, run water slowly into the trench so 
that the soil is not washed away from the 
roots. Fill in the trench as the plants grow. 


RUTABAGAS 

In all sections of the Pacific Coast where 
winters are mild, the large, yellow-meated 
turnip, the rutabaga, can be planted dur- 
ing September and October and harvested 
from December on. 

Keep the plants growing rapidly by giving 
them one side dressing of a balanced com- 
mercial fertilizer when they are 3 inches 
high and another a month later. 


FERTILIZERS 

The chemical processes in the soil, which 
convert mineral and organic elements into 
forms usable by plants, speed up as soil 
temperatures increase and slow down as 
temperatures drop. Therefore, you can 
make applications of fertilizers more fre- 
quently now than later in the fall. 


COMPOST SUBSTITUTE 

If there is no room in your garden for a 
regulation compost pit, don’t hesitate to 
bury vegetative material in the garden. 

It’s well-to remember that the soil bacteria, 
which immediately go to work on this 
buried material, need nitrogen. Unless there 
is a surplus of nitrogen in the soil, the 
bacteria will use that which is needed by 
growing plants. When you bury waste ma- 
terial, sprinkle-it with commercial fertilizer. 
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— Because they’re the tones 
of Nature’s own outdoor West 


No need to be a color expert. Choose any combination you like 
from VELDURO’S New Western Tones for Western Homes. Any of 
these twelve lovely pastels harmonize with any other because 
they’re Nature’s own sunny tones, borrowed from western sun... 
and sea...and sky. + Besides, this improved One-coat Wall Finish 
goes on in a jiffy, dries in an hour, and covers almost any surface, 
including wallpaper. Makes walls fresh... clean... and sparkling. 
* Buy it... try it. VEL for velvety 
smoothness... DURO for lasting 
durability... VELDURO... the 
improved One-coat Wall Finish. 










For stucco and masonry walls, use 
“Rocktite” Stucco and Masonry Paint. 
It weather-proofs and beautifies. 










@ THIN WITH WATER 
@ USE BRUSH OR ROLLER 
@EASY TO CLEAN 
@ QUICK AND EASY 
@ DRIES IN AN HOUR 
@ NO UNPLEASANT ODOR 










SOLD BY DEALERS 


WHO SELL GOOD PAINTS PRODUCT 
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FOR NEW LAWNS— 
FOR ESTABLISHED LAWNS 





Use 


IGORO 


This Fall 


Like most soils, yours may be defi- 
cient in one or more of the vital 
food elements grass must have to 
grow properly. Vigoro, complete 
plant food, supplies vital food ele- 
ments that are absolutely necessary 
for the best growth—food elements 
that your soil may lack! 


Helps Choke Out Weeds! 
Feed Vigoro now. See what a dif- 
ference it makes! Your lawn will 
come up smooth—healthy—rich- 
looking—and so thick it tends to 
choke out weeds! 


The Favorite of Millions! 
There’s a very good reason why 
Vigoro is the largest selling plant 
food for home gardens! Shrubs, 
trees, flowers, lawns, vegetables*— 
all do better with this complete plant 
food. See for yourself the remark- 
able growing power of Vigoro! It’s 
the plant food for all 

growing things! 










*In recent growing tests, 
crops fed Vigore pro- 

\ duced an average of 
252% greater yields! 

\ Made in California 
\ and Oregon 
especially for 
Western soils, 


A Product 
of Swift 
& Company 
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Pests 


September is the important 
month for peach borer control 


PACIFIC PEACH TREE BORER 
Locate: This is a serious pest in California, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and British 
Columbia. It attacks peach, apricot, al- 
mond, cherry, plum, and prune trees. 
How to recognize: The male and female 
adults are similar to a wasp in appearance, 
but move much more slowly except when 
disturbed, in which case they dart off rap- 
idly. They are black or steel-blue in color- 
ing, and have white tufts on their legs. 
They appear in June, July, and August, 
and one may usually find them resting on 
the limbs and trunks of the trees. 

During July and August, each female lays 
from 200 to 450 small brown eggs, deposit- 
ing them singly or in groups up to 50, 
usually in the cracks of the bark on the 
trunks of the trees. The eggs are difficult 
to see against the brown bark of older 
trees. They usually take from 15 to 30 days 
to hatch. As soon as hatched, the young 
larvae (white or yellowish caterpillars with 
wrinkled bodies and brown heads) move 
into the shelter of the cracks in the bark. 
Next they work their way down the trunk, 
after which they enter the soft, damp bark 
just beneath the surface of the soil. 
Hasir: The Pacific peach tree borer usually 
works around the crown of the tree, bur- 
rowing just under the bark at a point level 
with, or slightly below the surface of the 
ground. In some cases, it burrows up the 
trunks for quite a distance. 

It is possible to detect the presence of bor- 
ers by the sap, gum, and sawdust which 
fall from the openings of the burrows. If 
not controlled, borers may partially or com- 
pletely girdle the tree. Young trees are 
most vulnerable to their attacks, and 1- 
or 2-year-old trees may be killed in a year, 
while trees up to 5 or 6 years succumb in 
about 2 years. 

Controi: The accepted method of control 
is to use paradichlorobenzene crystals 
(P.D.B.). This is a crystalline compound 
which is insoluble in water and volatilizes 
slowly, forming a vaporous gas, at temper- 
atures of 55° to 75°. The higher the tem- 
perature, the more rapidly it volatilizes. 
Late summer and early fall, when temper- 
atures are high and the ground is dry, are 
the best times to apply P.D.B. 

The method of application is as follows: 
First, level the surface of the ground around 
the tree, scraping away any soil that is 
piled against the trunk. Then place a ring 
of the crystals around the tree, making a 
band 2 inches wide and 2 to 4 inches away 
from the trunk. (Do not allow the crystals 
to come in contact with the trunk.) Use 
34 ounce for a tree ranging in age from 






-easy, inexpensive 
Discover how little time and 
money it takes to create an 
Outdoor Living Room. No 
experience necessary. 


Frce PLAN BOOK 


Filled with pictures and diagrams 
of patios, barbecues, terraces, paths, 
etc. 22 plans. Complete directions. 
WRITE TODAY... 


A post card will bring you this ex- 
citing free book. Address Dept. S-59 


KRAFTILE CO., NILES, CALIFORNIA 














COLOR-ILLUSTRATED 
“FALL PLANTING GUIDE” 


... just off the press! 


Important { 
See for the 

first time the 
marvelous NEW 
ROSE 

“PEACE” 

(Pl. Pat. No. 591) 
--- Shown in 

its natural colors! 


f 





Don’t let a day pass without writing for this ex- 
citing free FALL PLANTING GUIDE. Shows 
the finest new BULBS, ROSES, HOME OR- 
CHARD FRUITS; 65 large pictures in Nature’s 
own colors; complete cultural directions, dia- 
grams, and illustrated planting calendars. 
WRITE TODAY... address our NILES Main 
Office. (A post card will do.) 


CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY CO. 


8ist Year George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 
{write to} NILES, California 
Branches: 


MENLO PARK « WALNUT CREEK 
SACRAMENTO* MODESTO+FRESNO 
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1 to 8 years; 1 ounce for trees from 8 to 
15 years; and 1% ounces for trees‘15 to 
20 years old. Some experts advise remov- 
ing the crystals from around very young 
trees after a period of 3 weeks. 

After applying the crystals, cover them 
with 6 inches of soil, packing it down well 
with the back of a shovel. The soil holds 
in the vapors and prevents them from 
escaping upward. The heavy gas caused 
by the vaporizing of the crystals penetrates 
the soil and the burrows, and kills the 
insects. 

SPECIAL PRECAUTIONS: Do not apply 
P.D.B. crystals when the ground is too wet, 
as moist soil will not be porous enough to 
absorb the gas. 

Although paradichlorobenzene is practi- 
cally non-poisonous to humans, it is advis- 
able to avoid breathing the fumes. For- 
tunately, it is non-combustible. 


REPEAT TREATMENTS 
Most forms of pest control are only as good 
as they are thorough. Continuing treat- 
ments are necessary in the case of pests 
that recur regularly throughout a season 
and repopulate plants even after one or 
more generations have been completely de- 
stroyed. High September temperatures will 
be especially favorable for the propagation 
and development of many plant pests. Here. 
are some mentioned in former lists that 
must be controlled again this month if 
you want to be sure that pest populations 
will be smaller next year: 
Earwics: Late broods may appear during 
high temperatures in September. Continue 
to use earwig bait in infested sections, so 
that breeders of next year’s broods will be 
destroyed before entering their winter 
quarters. 
Rep Spiper anv Scae Insects: Gardeners 
with citrus trees should pay particular at- 
tention to red spider and scale insects this 
month. Use a summer oil spray, thoroughly 
wetting the foliage, especially the under- 
sides of the leaves. 
Red spider is also a serious pest on many 
other plants, including chrysanthemums 
and fuchsias, during September. Frequent 
syringing of the plants with water will also 
aid in checking this pest. 
Ants, diabroticas, flea beetles, thrips, white 
flies, corn earworm, and cabbage and onion 
maggots are still active, and uninterrupted 
control will be necessary throughout the 
month of September. 


EFFECTIVE SPRAYING 

More pests and diseases slip into the gar- 
den because of careless spraying and dust- 
ing than most of us realize. When you 
spray, make a point of hitting the under- 
sides of the leaves. This is where most 
pests and diseases get their start and con- 
tinue their life cycle. Always note the di- 
rection from which the wind is blowing 
before you use a garden duster, and start 
dusting on the windward side so that the 
dust will blow into the patch or individual 
plant, not away from it. 
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Packed with Food-Energy 
-e- for 100% Nourishment 


Dogs love the ‘‘Meaty’’ flavor 
of Friskies. Instinct seems to tell 
them that Friskies’ 19 vital ingre- 
dients provide ALL the elements 
they need for health, activity, top 
condition. Make Friskies the basis 
of daily diet and be SURE your 
dog is safe from ailments caused by 
faulty feeding. Two forms—cubes 
or meal. Feed both for variety. 







Two Forms - 


CUBES or 
MEAL 


Feed BOTH for Variety 








GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


Acceptance by the leading 
veterinary associations assures 
you that Friskies has passed the 
most exacting chemical, bio- 
logical and nutritional tests. 














Giant Winter Flowering 


SWEET PEAS 









REES cure sox 


FULL COLOR WLLUSTRATIO 






























Special Winter Wonder Collection — extra 
large flowers, more brilliant color, longer 
stems. Germain’s vitalized seed is enriched 
with invigorating Vitamin B-1 (for sturdier, 
healthier blooms) and Hormones (for quicker 
root growth). 6 full-sized packets of Giant 
Early Sweet Peas in favorite colors (lavender, 
rose pink, orange, scarlet, creamy yellow and 
a choice mixture) —plus handy package of 
plant food tablets. Complete in large folder in 
natural colors. (Reg. 75¢) only 50¢. Winter 
Sunset Collection —8 extra choice distinct 
varieties. (Reg. $1.20) $1 Postpaid. 


Free Bulb Book— Describes and illustrates 
Ranunculus, Freesias, Tulips, Gl@liolus, Daffo- 
dils, Iris, and all your favorites, many in full 
color. Strange new varieties. Enjoy vivid, color- 
ful, giant blooms in Winter and Spring. Many 
special offers. Section devoted to Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. 


Germain’s, 625 South Hill Street, Dept. S-1 ‘ 
Los Angeles 21, California 
Please send the following checked below: i 
O Sweet Pea Winter Wonder Collection, 
50¢ Postpaid 
O Winter Sunset Collection, $1 Postpaid 
O Free Bulb Book 





Name. 


Address weil 
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Bulb covers 


They help bulbs over untidy periods 


a GARDENERS find it hard to bear with 
the untidy period that follows the bloom- 
ing season of most bulbs. Never, of course, 
inust one cut off the foliage of bulbs before 
it has returned its store of food to the 
bulbs, and this means a period of untidi- 
ness for at least 6 to 8 weeks. 

You can help your bulbs get over this neces- 
sary period gracefully by providing them 
with a ground-cover of flowering plants. 
This may be done in three ways: by sowing 
seed directly over the bulbs immediately 
after they are planted; by setting out small 
plants at the’ same time as, or soon after 
planting the bulbs; or by waiting until the 
bulbs have bloomed, and then setting out 
summer annuals in the interspaces. 


SOW IN OPEN GROUND 


Seeds of the following annuals may be sown 
in the open ground over newly planted 
bulbs in the fall. 

For tall bulbs, such as bearded iris and 
Dutch iris: clarkia, calliopsis, cornflower, 
Chinese Houses (collinsia), Blue Gilia 
(Gilia capitata), godetia, larkspur, Scarlet 
Flax (Linum grandiflorum var. rubrum), 
Shirley Poppy, and scabiosa. 

Medium height bulbs, such as daffodil and 
tulip: Blazing Star (bartonia or mentzelia), 
candytuft, California Poppy, Birds-Eyes 
(Gilia tricolor), Meadow-Foam (lim- 
nanthes) , linaria, lupin, mignonette, Baby 
Blue-Eyes (nemophila) , California Blue- 
bell (phacelia), and Virginia Stock. 
Small bulbs, such as muscari, Snowdrop, 
crocus, and miniature daffodil: Alyssum, 
Carpet of Snow (or Little Dorrit, Lilac 
Queen, or Violet Queen) , linaria Fairy Bou- 
quet, and nemesia Blue Gem (dwarf). 


SET OUT PLANTS 


Where winters are mild and plants are 
available at nurseries and garden supply 
stores, the following may be planted out 
now. Plants started from seed now will not 
bloom until the weather warms up in spring. 
For tall bulbs:.snapdragon (antirrhinum) , 
cynoglossum, Iceland Poppy, schizanthus, 
and winter stocks. 

For mediums bulbs: Forget-Me-Not, ne- 
mesia, pansy, Primula malacoides, and 
viola (available in separate shades) . 
For small bulbs: Dwarf Forget-Me-Not 
(myosotis Blue Perfection) , nemesia Blue 
Gem, and viola. 

The above classification does not mean to 
suggest that low plants may not be planted 
as ground-covers for tall or medium height 
bulbs. However, the tall, brown stems and 
long foliage of such bulbs as Dutch iris are 
better masked by taller growing plants. 














CLEAN AS 
A WHISTLE 








oa 


Hexol-clean bathrooms look 
so fresh and shining, and have 
a pleasant smell. What is 
more, tubs and floors and til- 


ing cleaned with Hexol are 
really clean—because you fight 
disease germs as you go when 
you add a little of this aro- 
matic non-caustic disinfectant 
to your cleaning water. 


Fresh clean odor 
Pleasant to use 
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at your druggist 
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Two lilies 


Plant now for bloom next year 


, ae ARE two lilies that should be 
planted as soon as possible, the Madonna 
Lily (L. candidum) and the Nankeen Lily 
(L. testaceum). Lily growers usually begin 
shipping them in late August and continue 
into September, but rarely later than this. 
These lilies start their growth in the fall, 
and must be in the ground prior to that 
time. The Madonna Lily makes its fall 
growth above the ground in the form of a 
rosette of leaves, while the Nankeen Lily 
forms growth underground. 


The Madonna Lily is an old favorite with 
many gardeners. It has white, bell-shaped 
flowers with a yellow throat and a delicious 
fragrance. The Nankeen Lily might be 
called an apricot or buff-yellow edition of 
the Madonna Lily. Both grow from 2 or 
3 to 5 feet tall. 

In addition to their common need for early 
planting, these lilies want to be planted 
shallowly—not over 2 inches for the Ma- 
donna Lily, and 3 to 4 inches for the Nan- 
keen Lily. Unlike the majority of lilies, 
they will tolerate lime in the soil. The Ma- 
donna Lily should be planted in full sun, 
although shade over the ground and lower 
parts of the stems is advisable, especially 
away from the coast. The Nankeen Lily 
may be planted in full sun on the coast. 
(Some prominent bulb growers in Oregon’s 
Willamette Valley plant all lilies in full 
sun.) However, further inland, it is ad- 
visable to plant the Nankeen and many 
other lilies where shade from the hot after- 
noon sun is provided. The flowers of some 
varieties fade quite readily in full sunshine. 
Once you have a clump of Madonna Lilies 
growing well, do not meddle with them. 
It should take several years before they 
require lifting and dividing. Some garden- 
ers believe it is best to remove the leaves 
which formed in the fall when they be- 
come brown, in the spring, as the old leaves 
may transmit diseases to the new ones. 
Although the Nankeen Lily does not suc- 
ceed so easily as the Madonna in many 
localities, it makes large, long-lived clumps 
when happily situated and undisturbed. 
Not all gardeners, of course, should try to 
grow lilies. Heavy, poorly drained soil, al- 
kaline water, and dry heat are anathemas 
to all lilies. Gardeners along the coast 
(Group 1 on the chart on page 18) , espe- 
cially in Oregon, Washington, and North- 
ern California, have every reason to suc- 
ceed with lilies. Group 2 gardeners can 
usually provide proper conditions, although 
they won’t be so ideal as those along the 
coast. Many gardeners living further in- 
land (Group 3) are not so fortunate. They 
will be wise not to gamble with lilies unless 
soil, moisture, and temperature conditions 
are kept well in hand. 
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NOW READY 


Revised, Enlarged 


$1.50 buys this new, complete 


96-page treatise on all phases of 
the fine art of barbecuing. Original 
edition sold over 75,000 copies. 
They go like barbecued hotcakes, 
so get yours early. 


@ 25 Barbecues, ranging from 
the simplest to most elabo- 
rate, with detailed plans for 
construction 


@ 31 Sketches showing types 
and variations 


@ 28 Barbe-cookery pages of 
tested recipes and ideas 


@ 34 Barbe-gadgets and acces- 
sories you can make 


At all good booksellers ... or use 
this coupon NOW 


Lane Publishing Co., Suite 945 
576 Sacramento St. 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


I enclose $_____ for _copies of the 
Sunset BARBECUE BOOK, at $1.50 each 
—to be sent postpaid. 


Name__ 





Street. 
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Zone 


City_ 
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Grownups may be polite and say 
nothing but trust a child to speak 
out and tell the truth. That little 
boy is right too! There’s no excuse 
for offensive, stained toilet bowls. 
Especially when it is so easy to keep 
them sparkling white and clean with 
Sani-F lush. 

No messy scrubbing is necessary 
with Sani-Flush. Use it twice a week 
at least to remove discolorations and 
the ever forming film where toilet 
germslurk.Unlike ordinary cleansers, 
Sani- Flush is chemical in its action. 
It disinfects, cleans hard to reach 
surfaces—cleans the hidden trap. 
Safe for septic tanks and in all toilet 
connections. (See directions on can.) 
Sold everywhere. Two handy sizes. 


Sani-Flush 


REMOVES A CAUSE 
OF TOILET ODORS 








SAFE FOR SEPTIC TANKS 


Don't scrub toilet bowls just because you fear 
trouble with your septic tank. Eminent re- 
search authorities have proven how easy and 
safe Sani-Flush is for toilet sanitation with 
septic tanks. Write for your free copy of their 
scientific report. Simply address The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. 14, Canton 2, Ohio. 
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Just Your Car Away 


Your irreplaceable car is the only 
barrier between the motor-age and the 
age of slow motion. A noisy or smok- 
ing motor is your warning for immediate 
action to prevent car break-down. 
Install “Rings made by Simplex” and keep rolling-in a modem, 
faster world. You can get them in easy-to-install sets at avto 
stores or installed at service shops everywhere. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


/SIMPLEX 


PISTON RINGS 
d com 


SWAPLEX PRODUCTS CORP, 

















Garden tips 


Helpful hints for 
Sunset gardeners 


WEEDS IN GRAVEL PATHS 
When making a gravel path or walk, it’s a 
good idea to spread cardboard from old car- 
tons on the ground before applying the 
gravel. This will help to prevent early ap- 
pearance of weeds that always find a way 
through loose gravel—D. MacG., Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

(Nore: A variation on the above tip might 
be the use of tar paper instead of card- 
board. Of course, any paper will rot in 
time, and this method must, therefore, be 
regarded as temporary. 

Certain perennial weeds, such as Bindweed 
or Wild Morning-Glory, can be discour- 
aged for long periods, and often perma- 
nently, if covered with boards or other solid 
objects that exclude light and air. 
Arsenical sprays are recommended as the 
best permanent weed killers for driveways, 
paths, and service areas. New hormone 
sprays are proving highly successful on 
some of the noxious, tough, perennial 
offenders, such as Bindweed, Poison-Oak, 
and Poison Ivy. (See page 57 of the May 
1945 Sunset.) 


STOCKINGS FOR TWINWE 


I have found a way to make good use of 
old, discarded stockings. I cut them into 
strips about 1% inches wide, cutting 
around and around in a continuous line, 
rather than down the length of the stocking. 
These strips are then wound into a tight 
ball. Most of the stretch is eliminated in 
the winding, and a soft, rourided cord re- 
sults. I have found this cord most satisfac- 
tory for tying plants to stakes, and for 
other purposes requiring the use of string, 
which is quite scarce now.—A. A. M., San 


Diego, Calif. 
EASY CUTTING 


When cutting back -low, spreading, soft- 
stemmed plants, such as perennial alyssum, 
nepeta, arabis, and aubrieta, I find it much 
easier to use sharp lawn shears (hand 
shears). By holding the shears so that the 
blades are on an even level, it is possible 
to cut a long swath to a uniform height. 
Long border edgings, for example, may be 
cut by this method in one half the time 
it would take if one used a pair of hand 
pruning shears that can cut only a small 
section at a time —R. B. F., Portland. 


CUTTING JAR 


A simple and particularly successful way 
to start new Rex begonias is to press a 
leaf into about one inch of moist, but not 
wet, sand which has been placed in the 
bottom of a wide-mouthed glass jar. Put 
the lid on, and set the container where it 
will be kept at an even, medium temper- 
ature. Within a short time, tiny plants will 


Ideal for Western 
Homes and Cabins 


‘FIREPLACE 


warms all the room... 


The Heatilator Fireplace ideally 
serves the needs of West Coast homes 
and cabins. It circulates heat— 
draws cool air from floor level, heats 
it, and returns it to far corners, even 
to adjoining rooms. 

Used instead of wasteful furnace 
fires on cool days, it cuts dollars from 
fuel bills. Solves the heating problem 
in basement rooms. Makes cabins 
liveable earlier in spring, later in fall. 

Assures Correct Design 

The Heatilator is a steel heating chamber 
concealed by the masonry. Serves as a form 
for any style of fireplace. Eliminates usual 
causes of smoking. Saves labor and ma- 
terials. Eighteen years of 
proof in thousands of homes |“ii* 
and camps. Ask your build- Re 
ing material dealer. For | 
details, write i 

HEATILATOR, INC. 

923 E. Third St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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: Learn 1 LANDSCAPE 


KNOCKS 
"EM 
STIFF 


INSECT SPRAY 


Kibls 


GARDENING 


A thorough interesting and constructive HOME TRAIN- 
ING for both those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, 
DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those who wish to learn 
for their OWN USE AND PLEASURE. Enroll now! 
Course No. 1 for home gardeners. No. 2 for professional 
work. Write 

NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 





Dept. S-7, 756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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PRIZE WINNING 
FLOWERS 


AND INDOOR PLANTS 


What a world of difference a little tablet 

can make! Start now to feed Fulton’s 

Plantabbs (11.15.20) to your asters, 
lias late 


summer outdoors, your potted plants 
should be moved indoors before early 
frost. Feed them well with 

before and regularly after this change- 


Plantabbs Co., 





Send 10c fer generous trial pockage and illustrated booklet 
itled “Y n 


! PL. PR “ 


PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS B! 


GROW FOOD AND FLOWERS 


YEAR "ROUND WITHA 


“ MERNER-BUILT ~ 








7x9 ft. Greenhouse—attractive—substantially built— 
ideal for growing plants in and out of season, $150 
° Also Hotbed-Greenhouse, 4'6”x5'3”, holds 
8 flats, only $32.50. 

WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


PROGRESS LUMBER CO. 


2425 El Camino Real 
REDWOOD CITY, CALIF. 


DOES YOUR DOG 
.. ITCH? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
-«»MANGE...DIET! 
If your dog or cat itches, 
’ scratchescontinually,it’sprobably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puz- 
zle to science. It starts as anitch followed by dandruff- 
like scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor.May 
start im ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a noted 
specialist's discovery—SULFADEN = sonee externally, 
stopsitching in minutes... clears up scales and sores in 
a few days. Only $1.00 in stores. If your dealey doesn’t 
have SULFADENE, order direct—address below: 

SULFADENE, BOX K-255, BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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TABLETS 
25¢ 


the pointed Fertilizer 
Tablet for Potted Plants 








ECONOMY 
PACKAGE and Garden Flowers. 
about ) If not available at your dealer's, write 
400 tablets 


FERTIL~ POINT COMPANY 


2005 FIRST AVE., SEATTLE 1, WASH. 


$1.00 Fi 





A DAINTY APPLICATION, 


a 


PS 
CHAPPED Ll 
AOD SORE ot ower. 
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spring up along the veins of the leaves — 
M. L. G., Whittier, Calif. 

(Note: After placing the leaf on the sand, 
insert a short section of its stem in the 
sand. Then cut a few slashes across the 
main veins, and hold down the leaf in vari- 
ous places with toothpicks or with small 
mounds of sand. Small plants will form 
along the cuts and at the points where the 
veins start branching at the base of the 
leaf. Close contact of the leaf with the 
sand and the proper moisture and temper- 
ature are factors responsible for successful 
rooting of leaf cuttings. 

African-Violet (saintpaulia) and gloxinia 
can also be propagated by means of leaf 
cuttings. The leaf stalk is inserted in the 
sand, and a small tuber forms at the bot- 
tom. Lachenalia, a bulbous plant, may be 
grown in the same manner.) 


CUTTING FERNS 


The Maidenhair-Fern which I cut for the 
house keeps from one to two weeks when 
I give the ends of the stems a thorough 
burning over a flame before placing them in 
cold water. Maidenhair-Fern grown in 
greenhouses, as well as that grown out- 
doors, responds to this treatment with 
equal success.—E. Y., Bellflower, Calif. 


BAGS FOR GRAPES 


Gardeners with only a few grape vines will 
find it worthwhile to protect bunches of 
ripening grapes from insects and pests by 
covering them with paper bags. After slip- 
ping the bag over the bunch of grapes, 
fasten it to the stem with a spring clothes- 
pin.—M. W. McP., Palo Alto, Calif. 
(Nore: Some gardeners protect their 
grapes by enclosing bunches in cheesecloth 
or mosquito netting.) 


MORE SPACE 


It’s a good idea to give vegetables more 
room in winter gardens. As the season 
advances, the sun’s rays strike the earth 
at an extremely acute angle, and plants 
will shade each other more. 


CLEANING RUSTY TOOLS 


Garden tools are hard to replace, and it 
pays to try to salvage even those that are 
in poor condition. Badly rusted tools can 
be cleaned by soaking them overnight in 
a mixture of half kerosene and half motor 
oil. Next, scour them with a rag moistened 
with the same solution, and then dipped 


in dry sand.—L. W. T., Burbank, Calif. 
COLORED SLIDES 


The beauty of the flowers, shrubs, and trees 
in Northern California’s redwood region 
has been recorded in a set of 80 kodachrome 
slides now available through the Humboldt 
County Board of Trade, in Eureka, Cali- 
fornia. Garden clubs, nature study groups, 
and similar organizations are invited to use 
the slides free of charge. The photographs 
were taken by Edward Graves of Arcata 
and Carmel, California. For permission to 
use the slides, write to Mr. Whitney Allyn, 
Secretary of the Humboldt County Board 
of Trade, Eureka, California. 
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tage, Screen and Radio, says: 


CAROL 


Singing Star of § 


yet effective , e 
and Pleasant," 


Cream Deodorant 
Safely helps 
Stop Perspiration 


1. Does not irritate skin. Does not fot . 
dresses or men’s shirts. 

2. Prevents under-arm odor. Helps stop 
perspiration safely. 

3. A pure, white, antiseptic, stainless 
vanishing cream. 

4. No waiting to dry. Can be used right 
after shaving. 

5. Awarded Approval Seal of American 
Institute of Laundering — harmless to 
fabric. Use Arrid regularly. 


39 Plus tax Also 59¢ size 


ARRID 


MORE MEN AND WOMEN USE ARRID 
THAN ANY OTHER DEODORANT 








BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








bing and sweet-swiping 
ants! Antrol syrup in 
economical refillable 
jars. Antrol Ant Traps 
for inside or outside use. 
Antrol powder in shaker 
top cans—kills roaches 
and silverfish, too! 











To find nearest dealer 
consult Classified Tele- 
phone Directory. 





GLO 


CAR WASH - POLISH PRESERVER 


NO HOSING ® NO RINSING ® NO MESS 


Easy as dusting. Put % pint of “GLO” in 1 
gal. water. Wipe over car, windows and 
chrome. Then wipe off. That’s all. 

“GLO” keeps your polish job “GLOWING.” 
Wash your car whenever necessary with 
“GLO.” Will not remove polish but will re- 
move the light road film and haze. Keeps the 
finish as smooth as glass. Prevents for all time 
the use of harsh abrasives and hours of work. 
Increases the luster. Preserves the paint. 


Price—1. pint $1.00; 1 gallon $3.00 


Postpaid Anywhere. (Dealers write) 


THE WETHER GLAZE CO. 
1034 Polk Street, San Francisco 9, Calif. 











New HysRID 


AMARYLLIS<S 
SEED 


Direct from the greenhous 

of Mr. Fred H. Howard, 
Noted California Hybridist 

From hand-pollinated prize 


exhibition blooms, the result of 
many years of scientific hy- Packets, about 15 
bridizing. First time offered. seeds, available in 


The flowers are enormous, @ Crimson shades 


often 8 to 10 in. across, on 2 0 r 
to 3 ft. stems, in self colors and 4 ea t 


beautiful combinations, some : 
veined and striped, bright and ® Rose on white 
sparkling, others in pastels. 

ORDER YOURS NOW. Full © Butterfly type 
directions with each packet. rose shades 
Send for CATALOG illustrating PKT. $1.00 EACH 
Amaryllis and other California a 4 for $3.50 
PLANTS and BULBS in color. My ft 

California 


Sccdsmen & 


nallawells srs 


256 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF 






















To You Who Plan 
To Build A Home 


Perhaps you can’t build a home now . . . but you can 
select your homesite. Embracing over 800 acres of Marin 
County’s finest estate. property, Kent Woodlands offers 
you spacious wooded homesites—one half acre and larger 
—that are actually priced lower than the average city 
lot. Write today for free booklet. 


“HOW TO SELECT A HOMESITE” 
KENT WOODLANDS 


James A. Orr, Resident Manager 
Box 666, Kentfield, California 











Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


FROM THE ORIGINATOR 


Strong plants of all series 
Available Sept. Ist 


$2.50 per dozen 


Express charges collect 
Add 2% % sales tax in Calif. 
Also Seed from 1945 Crop 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 


FUCHSIAS 


Fast growing, shade loving, summer flowering shrubs that 
will liven-up dull spots in your garden. They respond 
readily to pruning and are easy to grow. We have a fine 
selection ready for immediate planting: 


MELODY PRIDE OF EXETER 
GRENADIER FRITZ KREISLER 
DOLORES PACIFICA 

FLAME . and other best varieties 


Come in and see them at our Nursery 


Due to labor shortage, no mail orders this year. W WEL- 
COME YOUR SUNDAY VISIT. CLOSED WEDNESDAY. 


PETERS & WILSON NURSERY 


Ei Camino Real at S. P. Depot Millbrae, Calif 










2 It’s a snap with 
~~ _GRANT’S 
2— ANT CONTROL 


ALL METAL CONTAINER 
PROTECTS CHILDREN & PETS 
Destroys entire colonies. Comes 
ready to use. Nothing to break 
or spill or clean. Box of 12 $1.25. 
At Dept., Drug, Hdwe., Seed, Nursery, 
Variety, Grocery Stores. 
GRANT LABORATORIES 
6020 Adeline St., Oakland 8, Calif. 








INDIA 


MATTING RUGS 


Imported from India. Natural cocoa color in a 
Herringbone weave. You get beauty and durabil- 
ity at low cost. For sun rooms, rumpus rooms 
and for informal use. A wide variety of sizes, 
example—throw rugs 45”x6’ $7.50; 9 by 12 ft. 
rugs $34.80. Also runners for hallways and stairs 


as low as $1.05 a yard. Write for full details. 


TROPILRAFT 


535 Sutter St. San Francisco 2, Calif. DO 0691 














Li LI ES 18 Gorgeous Lily 

Bulbs $5.20 postpaid 
3 Bulbs L. Shuksan, a reflexed lily, cadmium yellow with 
black dots. 3 Bulbs Sunset Lily, an 8 ft. tall giant, sun- 
set-red with brown spots. 5 Bulbs L. Formosanum, a huge 
white trumpet blooming very late. 7 Bulbs L. Regale, the 


world’s most popular lily. White, golden throat, pink mid- 
ribs. Planting directions with order. 


Free Lily Catalog 


ROMAINE B. WARE—Lilies 
RT. 1, BOX 328-S, CANBY, OREGON 





BEST LAWN GROWN 


Emerald Grass Seed is a scientific blend of the fin- 
est grass seed, mixed in proper proportion for local 


conditions. AT YOUR DEALER. 


TEL Md 10 


GERMAIN'S—Grass Seed Specialists Since 1871 

















PANSY SEED SOWING TIME 
is here. Buy true OREGON GIANT PANSY 
SEED (Finest Florists’ Mixture) of originator, 
Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, Box 606, Canby Ore. 
Pkt. 500 seeds $1.00; 3 pkts. 500 each, $2.00; 
Cultural and marketing suggestions, FREE. 
FRUIT TREE Peaches, Apples, Pears, 

Prunes, Plums, Cherries, 
Apricots. FREE 40 page catalog. Buy direct from grower. 
Tualatin Valley Nurseries, Rt. 3 Box 310, Sherwood, Ore. 











Are your plants do- 

L ing their best! Send 

a 1 ounce sample of 

your soil and only $2.00 for a scientific chemical 
analysis and a copy of our ‘‘SOIL GUIDE.’’ 
PERRY LABORATORY, Mountain View, Calif. 
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ANEMONES 


(ST. BRIGID STRAIN) 


This charming strain has large, shapely, 
semi-double flowers of the most delicate 
shades of Rose, Pink, Lavender and Blue. 


SPECIAL 12 LARGE BULBS $1 Postpaid 
Also available at our Belmont Nursery 
Write for Free Bulb Folder in color 


. 4 


343 West Portal Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif. OV. 4333 








Finest varieties. Free Catalog. 
Reserve your copy now. Write: 
645 WOODMONT AVE. 
BERKELEY 8, CALIF. 


IRI 
® CARL SALBAC 











Test Your Soil 


Send us a small 4 to 6 ounce sample of your soil for an 


accurate, scientific analysis. Nominal cost, $2.50. 
KING & HEALY, 1190 Bryant St., San Francisco, Calif. 





HAND WEAVING CLASSES 


Fall classes in Sept., Oct., and Nov., at the West’s out- 
standing school of weaving. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
The Burchard Weavers, 367 Euclid Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


SUNSET 
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IMPROVE YOUR GARDEN WITH 


4 GUANITE 
ws: 


G 4 ; 


"Makes Gardens Grow” 


For quick, healthy growth, feed your young 
plants and seedlings GUANITE as soon as 
their roots take hold. GUANITE provides both 
nitrogen and soil-conditioning humus. It is a 
controlled mixture of organic materials and 
fine peat moss. Tops for gardens, marvelous 
for lawns! Quick acting, yet long lasting! Easy 
to use, dry, odorless, pulverized. One bag 
feeds up to 500 square feet, 


Distributes 


H. V. CARTER CO., INC. 


52 Beale Street - San Francisco 5 + California 








POUR IT ON... 
WATCH 'EM GROW! 


A complete plant food with nutrients, root 
hormone and necessary minerals. Feed your 
plants ng to maturity and they will 
feed you. 10c to $10. No waste... No 
bother . . . No odor. 


4 
: 









A scant spoonful 
makes o GALLON 
of RICH FERTILIZER 
$2 size mokes 






CONCENTRATED 
PLANT FOOD 


UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE 
1355 Market, San Francisco 3, or at 














BARBECUE 
GRILLS 


NOW AVAILABLE! 

















@ FULLY ADJUSTABLE—Grill raises and lowers 8 
inches above and below pit opening. 

@ LATEST FEATURES—Foolproof spring device al- 
lows many varied adjustments of grill. 

@ FULL SIZE—Fits pit opening 17x35'/2 inches, in- 

side brick dimensions. 


$19.95 COMPLETE—F.O.B. San Jose 
Complete satisfaction or your money back 
Write for Free Literature 


PAUL’S METAL SHOP 
1174 Lincoln Ave., San Jose 10, Calif. 





Dr. FEELY’S worm capsules 





Remedy developed by% a 
practical veterinarian. 
Successfully used for 40 
years. At drug stores 
and pet shops. 
If unable to ob- 
tain them at your 
dealer's send 60c 
for box of 12 to 
FEELY FLEA 
FLAKE COMPANY 
725 Harrison St. 
San Francisco7 













; "PUPPIES, CATS 
ond KITTENS 
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PROVEN PEST PROTECTION 
BORDELO—For effective control of Mildew, Leafspot, 
curley leaf, fungus diseases. Leaves no stain on plants. 
WHALE OIL SOAP—Rids your garden of Aphis—a 
spreader for all sprays. 

CRYOTOX (Cryolite)—Dust or spray for all chewing 
insects. Safe on plants and flowers. 

FLU-SI-DUST (Sodium Fluosilicate)—Kills worms, 
beetles, grasshoppers, pests that feed on dry plants. 
MICHEL & PELTON CO. 

5743 Landregan St. Oakland 8, Calif. 











ai OLD TRAP TRAPPER “POISONED TEONED Ghat NT is 
highly impregnated oats, wheat, barley mix. 
Attractive to, yo peed against rodents, aes 


squirrels... ery dealer... Mfd. by 
STANLEY indus RIES, Seaitie, 88, Wn. 


OLD TRAPPER Me 
PO/SONED GRAIN 














with OLD TRAPPER MOUSE an. It’s 
swift, sure, fatal... Mice like it... See 
your dealer " by 


STANLEY INDUSTRIES, Seattle 88, Wn. 


OLD TRAPPER 
MOUSE NOX 25° 





GOPHERS 


HOW TO GET RID OF THEM 


No need now to mix baits or to use traps or gas. 
Force’s Gopher Killer Pellets are made from natural 
gopher food—have a true gopher scent that attracts 
then destroys large numbers with just a single applica- 
tion. Sold on a money back guarantee of satisfaction. 
60 pellets 50c, 175 pellets only $1.00. Ask for— 


FORCE’S GOPHER KILLER 


Wholesale distributors: 


SCHMIEDELL & COMPANY 
227 Davis St. San Francisco 11, Calif. 








CONDITION ADOBE SOIL 


With Earthfoam Pumice—it’s light, porous and 
durable. 40 Ib. bag $1.25. FREE CIRCULAR. 
Earthfoam Co., 836 Gilman St., Berkeley 2, Cal. 
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FALL BULBS 


Giant Ranunculus, Top size............. 15 for $1.00 
Giant Ranunculus, Med. size.. 30 for $1.00 
Giant Ranunculus, Small size 60 for $1.00 
Anemone op size.............15 for $1.00 
Anemone . size 30 for $1.00 
Anemone size 60 for $1.00 





ric es postpaid 


MARSH'S NURSERY, 150 N. Lake Av., Pasadena 4, Cal. 


















WAITING 
FOR 


We are still busy on critical work... 
keeping power lines clear... but hope 
soon to resume regular service. 


« DAVEY ~« 


TREE SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bidg. Story Bidg. 


FINER PANSIES 


Famous GIANT SWISS, brilliant colors.............. 
pkt. $1.00 








HYBRID BLEND, huge pastels and bronzes 

sabcchassiteicdvanpschabeensietial kt. $1.00 
CLARKE BLEND, mixture of Swiss and Hy- 
ce Se pkt. $1.00 
SPECIAL OFFER, half m—€€ each of the 
above... he three, $1.25 
FOUR SEPARATE COLORS, a beacon (red), 
Ullswater (blue), Montblane (white), Corona- 
tion Gold, for mass planting. Special packets, 
a RIT the four, $1.25 


CULTURAL DIRECTIONS 
Free Pansy and Primrose Catalogue 
THE CLARKES, Growers, Clackamas, Ore. 


* SLICK x 
SHOE-STRING POTATO CUTTER 


For slicing shoestring po- 
tatoes, fruits for salads, 
and vegetables for soups. 
SLICK slips on any knife 
and cuts 6 even sized 
strips. For sale at house- 
wares, variety, Woolworth 
and Sprouse-Reitz stores. 
If not available at your 
local store, send 25c to 


ais 5 Miller Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Rt. 2, Box 50, Portland, Ore. 











SWEET PEA —James Winter Flow- 


ering. Plant now for 
cut flowers at Christmas. 
8 Large Packets, separate color........ $1 postpaid 
WINTER STOCK—"*"<; special 

-ollection. 

8 Large Packets, separate color.......81 postpaid 
VIRGINIAN STOCK VWii2i°s 
beautiful ground cover for Bulbs. Broadcast 


after planting bulbs and Stock will be in bloom 
when Bulbs come through. Pkt., 10c, 75c an oz. 


WRITE FOR 1945 BULB CATALOG 


E. JAMES NURSERY 


8715 MacArthur Blvd., Oakland 3, Calif. SW. 4420 








HEMEROCALLIS 


7 Fine Day-Lilies for $2.50 Postpaid 
Ophir, Gude Anna Betcher, Lemona Rajah, 
Mikado, George Yeld. 
With Fulva Rosea, the rose pink variety... $4.50 
Also DAFFODILS, LILIES and other Hemerocallis. 
K FOR OUR CATALOG 


AS 
WILSHIRE GARDENS, Hoquiam, Wash. 
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This is an assortment se- 
lected from the finest 
varieties and most brilliant 
colors that come in Darwin 
and Breeder types. All 
TOP GRADE, lI-12 cm. 
bulbs produced in Oregon 
under ideal growing 
conditions. 


ORDER NOW for September Delivery 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS + BoxISL+Sacramento,Calif _ 

Giant Darwin 

and Cottage 
Tulips 


Bulbs 4 inches in circumference 
Plant this fall for a 
GORGEOUS SPRING GARDEN 
Your choice of Red, Yellow, Pink, 
Lavender or Bronze, or many kinds 
mixed; hand selected for a wide 

range of color. 
Please, no C.O.D. orders. 


15 BULBS $1.00 POSTPAID 


Daffodils 


Our colorful illustrated 64 page cat- 
alog is the most complete in America 
on Daffodils; describes 240 vari- 
eties, many new, rare and unusual, 
Also many varieties of Bulb Iris, 
Crocus, Anemones, Ranunculus and 
other bulbs for Fall Planting. Your 
copy mailed on request. 









Bulb CAeMOS 


TULIPS - DAFFODILS 
IRIS - LILIES 
















hl 2 Ld 
ROUTE 1, BOX 402 ELMA, WASHINGTON 


Bulbs for that 
Rock Garden! 


IRIS RETICULATA—Blooms early, lavender-violet flowers 
on 6” stems. Violet scented—a gem for the early rockery. 
Try a few in a pot for indoor bloom. 4 bulbs $1.00. 
CROCUS SUSIANUS (Cloth of Gold) An exceptionally 
early crocus, yellow inside, coppery gold outside. Flowers 
in profusion before Dutch crocus bloom. 14 bulbs $1.00. 


CROCUS VERSICOLOR (Cloth of Silver) Same type as Su- 
sianus but inside white with lilac outside. 15 bulbs $1.00. 


* * * + 


RUSSELL LUPINE SEED—From selected plants in our 
private garden, seed hand picked and cleaned. Wide range 
of colors—salmons, pinks, blues, bi-colors. Generous 
packet $1.00. 


All items Postpaid. Hardy Bulb Catalog on Request 


FLORAVISTA 


Rt. 3, Box 669-8 Olympia, Wash. 











FIX CRACKS JUST ONCE 















This asbestos caulker really 
welds itself to stucco, brick, 
cement — doesn’t crack, shrink 
or pull away! Use now around 
doors, window frames, eaves, 
gutters, spouts, etc.! At leading 
paint, hardware, lumber, de- 
partment stores. 















THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES: INC. 


BULBS 


‘For Pots and Garden 


Fall Catalog will be mailed Aug. 15, or a little 
later. It will list 200 or more bulbs suitable for 
pots and outside planting. More complete cul- 
ture information is given than in most books on 
the subject. 

Amaryllis Specialist. We list more Amaryllis 
than any other American Catalog. This year we 
have an increased number of Amaryllis and in 
new colors. We also list Oxalis, Iris, Lilies, 
Orchids, Callas, Gladiolus and many more. 

A Post Card Request Will Bring the Catalog 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. 8S, La Verne, Calif. 

















The “Magic Formula” Fertilizer 
... imported from Canada! 


— 


FERTILIZER 
(12-19-10) 


12 NITROGEN stimulates growth of 
% stem, stock and leaves. ‘ 


1 PHOSPHATES stimulate root 
growth. 
1 POTASH stimulates growth of 
seed, fruit or flower. 


Clean! Odorless! Simply mix 
with water. $1 package of The 
Old Gardener Fertilizer makes 
42 gallons; enough to feed 56 
twenty-foot rows, 3 times dur- 
ing season. At your garden sup- 
ply dealer, or send $1 and pack- 
age with complete easy-to- 
understand instructions will be 
sent postpaid. 


JEAN BART CO., Dept. SC [TNnnnTa. 
699 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 

















NOT “CONTROL” 
ACTUALLY KILLS 
















CARRY THE 
ATTACK INTO THE 


ow FRESNOL 


KILLS ALL 7 species of ANTS 








We specialize in 
AZALEAS 
CAMELLIAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


They grow to fection 
in our NURSERY on 
Puget Sound. Send for 
our CATALOG including many 
other fine plants for your garden. 


Iilustrated in color! 
Plonnell wasies 
Rt. 4, Box 90A, Renton 15, Wn. 


OUR 


for your perennial border, 
foundation planting or for arrangements, 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
CATALOG IN FULL COLOR 


RUSSELL GARDENS Spring, Texas 
























UNUSUAL BULBS 


Bulbs for mild climate gardens and potting 
565 Ranunculus, Giant Tecolote Hybrids...$1.00 
40 Anemones, Teco!cte Strain, Mixed 1.00 
80 Freesias, Rainbow Hybrids 1.00 
All above $2.50 postpaid 
FREE BULB GUIDE 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 Dept. 8 


PRIZE RANUNCULUS 


50 Bulbs of the world’s finest exhibition strain, noted $1 
for their giant, extremely double flowers, rich colors 

100 Bulbs, $1.75; Anemones. Colored Freesias same price. 

BOB ANDERSON, 1415 Echo Park Ave., Los Angeles 26 
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for FALL 
PLANTING 


DAFFODIL ‘stan 
One of the best. Large 


creamy-white, delicately 
ruffled wide trumpet. 


12 Bulbs ‘2.10 postpaid 
Send for CATALOG i 
iesmrased in color! 36 Bulbs *6.00 postpaid 


CONLEYS 2loss0m Farm 


BOX 386D, EUGENE, OREGON 









Do You Own 
A “Scratching” Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continually 
scratching, digging, rubbing, biting himself until his skin 
is raw and sore, don’t just feel sorry for him. The dog 
can’t help himself. But you may. He may be clean and 
flea free and just suffering an intense itching irritation 
that has centered in the nerve endings of his skin. Do as 
thousands of pleased dog owners are doing. At any good 
drug store, pet or sport shop get a 25¢ package of Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders, and give them once a week. Note 
the quick improvement. One owner writes: ‘“‘My setter 
female, on Sept. 29th, did not have a handful of hair on 
her body—all seratched and bitten off. I gave her the pow- 
ders as directed. By Nov. 10th she was all haired out.” 
Learn what they will do for your dog. Make a 25c test. 
Economy size box only $1.00. 

J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 882 Binghamton, N. Y. 





9 
@ S-tb. beg 
makes several 
hundred pounds 


COMPOST > 
MAKER... 


~ Converts leaves, weeds, grass 
cuttings, garden refuse into 
valuable ORGANIC HUMUS 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


MILLER PRODUCTS Co. 
1932 S.W. WATER ST. PORTLAND 1, ORE, 
























or 4a 


Combination treatment with Hilo Dip 
and Ointment removes REAL cause 
of this hot weather problem. Has 
helped thousands of dogs. At pet, 
seed, department, drug and chain 
stores. If dealer hasn't it, send $1 for 
complete treatment with directions 
and photos of many actual cases to 


The HILO CO., Dept. 273 
14 Orchard St, Norwein, Conn. 



















DIP and OINTMENT 








Cc 





SUNSET 











NO MORE MASS HOUSING 

















The TYLE® BORD COMPANY, Inc., 
700 Mercer St., Seattle, Wash. 
Gentlemen: Please send to me, free, your booklet ‘‘It's a Good 


y 


Western families demand character and 
individuality in home design rather than 
regimented uniformity. Bathroom, kitchen 
and utility room, the three most used 
rooms in the house, reflect the character 
of the family through convenience. clean- 
liness, color. TYLE-BORD in 6 soft colors, 
baked-hard surface, long-lasting lustre 
makes these rooms modern, too. If you 
wish, you can instoll it yourself, 


Idea’ with illustrated suggestions for the uses and application de- 
tails for TYLE® BORD in my home. Also TYLE® BORD Catalog Folder 


of colors, patterns, accessories. 


f am accustomed to using NAME 
ordinary carpenter's tools 


and | will apply it i ADDRESS 


self if you show me how 


|] prefer to hove it ap- TOWN ones iceetenebes . 


plied by a et | 
applicator if available. ZONE es cd istlaseaasasnanpiotanten 


ee 
Write for yours today \VS FREE/ 





BIG IRONING 


NOT JUST A STARCH. A quick, complete, ready-made 
starching and ironing powder. Makes hot starch without 
boiling or stove-cooking. Actually improves your iron- 
ing. Read why the thousands who regularly hot starch 
all their things this way say...“It‘'s worth learning.” 


al } Wo 
Pte 





YOUR /RON 
FAIRLY 
GLIDES 





A lady writes: “I started using your prod- 
uct about three months ago and am greatly 
pleased with the time and money it saves. 
1 don’t mind ironing now where before I 
dreaded it.” 


Do it now. Find out what a pleasure 


ironing can be when you do Quick Elas- 
tic Hot Starching. Not a penny will it 
add to your present laundering costs. 


Learn the other advantages 

this great invention gives 
you. Curtains, dresses, youngsters’ clothes all do up fine 
this way. Linens and cottons come out beautifully. Folks 
from everywhere write to say they like it for dark col- 
ored things. 

You'll find Quick Elastic penetrates. Goes into and 
through . . . not just on. Gives materials a dressing like 
they had when new. Yet, it flushes away instantly at 
the touch of water, carrying the dirt with it. Your 
clothes come clean without harsh washings. 

Do the whole family wash with Quick Elastic Hot 
Starching. Use it thick or thin. . . it works. 


QUICK ELASTIC HOT 


lhe difference it makes 
is plain the moment the 
iron touches the goods. No 


With your tablespoon cream 
up a little Quick Elastic Powder 
with one cup of cool water in 
a large bowl or enameled pan. 


we aralatlata sy 


ELP 


sticking. No dragging, pulling or rump- 
ling. This way, your iron glides swift- 
ly to and fro... almost without effort. 
Things look nice. Fabrics wake up— 
back comes their new look and feel. 
on 

They smell sweet and clean. 


Different... Not Just Starch 
Enjoy this kind of ironing by doing 
Quick Elastic Hot Starching. More 
than just starch, this wonderful pow- 
der is a mixture of starch, gliders and 
other ingredients. A scientific formula 
for starching and ironing as fine as the 
most favored old recipe for ‘“home- 
made” starch. 

Rules for using it are simple. No boil- 
ing. No stove-cooking. Nothing to add 
but water...it’s complete. You get 
hot starch as quickly as you regularly 
make cold starch. 





Now, pour in briskly boiling 
water, stir, and your hot starch 
is made. Add nothing else. It’s 
complete and ready to use. 


STARCHING 


Can you break old habits ? Buy Quick Elastic Starching and Ironing Powder. Get hot starch without mess, fuss, boiling 


THEY SAY 
ee 





“4 LITTLE COLD 
“VERY ECONOMICAL ‘A UTTL 
¥: A LITTLE GOES WATER, A UTTLE 
"y ° HOT WATER... 
ae ALL IS DONE 


“) FIND 
in NEVER STICKS 
or cums” 


ot gives SUCH A 
peauTiFuL Gloss 
10 CLOTHES” 


“y WAS AMAZED 
AT THE WAY 
THE IRON GLIDES” 


or stove-cooking. Do nice ironings without heartaches, Look for the big buttercup yellow package . . . it's dandy. 





opHis IS THE FINE 
ART OF IRONING 


vy TELL THEM TO 
GET THE BUTTERCUP 


MADE EASY” YELLOW PACKAGE” 





